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1. Red-shouldered Hawk 
Drawing by John James Audubon. 1809 
Princeton University Library 
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An Early Audubon Drawing 


BY ALICE FORD 


HEN John James Audubon drew his Red-shouldered Hawk 

of 1809, recently acquired by the Princeton University 
Library,? Princeton’s James Madison was newly President of the 
Republic. Napoleon was yet a good many years from Waterloo. 
Audubon’s beloved Louisiana, then known to him only through 
tales told to him in boyhood by his sea-faring father, was still three 
years from statehood. Except, however, as the temporal circum- 
stance that frames the picture of our bird, all such “horizontal” 
history is by the way. 

The real interest of this rare and early drawing emerges froin its 
engaging limitations and palpable inferiority to the more finished 
hawk portrayals of Audubon’s years of mastery. However, far from 
detracting from its importance, these very deficiencies serve a most 
worthy purpose. While the work may suffer by comparison with 
the handsome Red-shouldered examples in Plates 56 and 71 of The 
Birds of America, the latter of which was mistaken by Audubon 
for a separate species, it nevertheless heightens appreciation of 
this virtually self-trained artist’s progress toward his concept of 
perfection. Audubon’s ideal, in his own oft-repeated words, was 
truth to nature. When judged by artistic rather than purely. scien- 
tific standards, his success in the pursuit of that ideal may be re- 
garded as nothing short of phenomenal and great. 

Taking the Princeton hawk as a point of departure, it is possible 
to see the painter’s genesis and to trace his development toward 

1 Presented by Edwin N. Benson, Jr. ’99 and Mrs. Benson in memory of their son, 
Peter Benson ’s8. The drawing in pencil and crayon is on an uncut sheet of rag 
paper, measuring 2174 x 17 inches, with the watermark of J. Whatman, 1804. The 


bird itself, of the species now known as Buteo Lineatus, is of natural size, measuring 
18 inches (from head to tip of tail) by 514 inches. 
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later examples which, in their unmitigated beauty, are the delight 
of all those who choose to regard art as mere decoration. Consid- 
ered alongside the pastel and water-color examples of this species 
among the some four hundred originals owned by the New York 
Historical Society, which purchased them from Mrs. Lucy Audu- 
bon in 1863, the early hawk seems overshadowed. Beside the hand- 
colored copperplate engravings, or aquatints, of these birds—the 
work of the Havells, particularly Robert, Jr., done for Audubon’s 
elephant folio of 435 plates published by him in London in 1827- 
1838—the hawk fares no better.” Yet in no sense does this compari- 
son minimize its significance. 

Dated “Falls of the Ohio, z9th November, 1809,”* the drawing 
was evidently eliminated from the final selection by 1824, the year 
when Audubon sold it and others for, apparently, thirty dollars to 
his newly discovered friend who was destined to be a repeated 
benefactor, Edward Harris (1799-1863). The occasion was a futile 
missin to Phiiadelphia in search of ways and means of publishing 
a growing collection of Amer:can bird portraits. Harris, as the two 
men parted, being a gentleman farmer of means from Moorestown, 
New Jersey, and an ardent field naturalist, made Audubon a pres- 
ent of a hundred dollars. He pressed the bill into the needy paint- 


2 Audubon’s later version of the Red-shouldered Hawk (the original of which is 
now in the New York Historical Society) was engraved by R. Havell as Plate 56 of 
the elephant folio Birds of America. The descriptive text for this plate (‘“Red- 
shouldered Hawk, Falco Lineatus, Gmel., Male, 1. Female, 2.”; issued in 1829) ap- 
peared in the Ornithological Biography, I (Edinburgh, 1831), 296-299. 

Audubon also drew and published another specimen of the Red-shouldered Hawk, 
although it was not originally so identified. This is Plate 71 of the elephant folio 
(“Winter Hawk, Falco Hyemalis, Gmel., Male. Bull Frog, Rana taurina.”; issued ‘in 
1829), described in the Ornithological Biography, 1, 364-367, where Audubon men- 
tions that both Alexander Wilson and Charles Bonaparte have confused this Winter 
Hawk with the Red-shouldered Hawk, although he himself “cannot hesitate a 
moment to pronounce them different and distinct species.” However, Audubon later 
implicitly admitted his error; in the Appendix to the Ornithological Biography, V 
(Edinburgh, 1839), 380-381, he groups these two hawks together and refers to them 
in the singular as “this species.” In A Synopsis of the Birds of North America, also 
published at Edinburgh in 1839, he again records (p. 7) only a single species, calling 
it Buteo Lineatus and listing as variant common names, “Red-breasted Buzzard, 
Chicken Hawk, Red-shouldered Hawk, Winter Hawk,” while referring to his Plate 
71 as a “young male” of this species. In the octavo edition of The Birds of America 
(first edition, New York and Philadelphia, 1840-1844), which for the first time com- 
bined the descriptive text and small plates (lithographed by Bowen), the “Winter 
Hawk,” Plate 71 of the original folio, and the corresponding descriptive text were 
omitted entirely. Only the “Red-breasted Buzzard” (originally the “Red-shouldered 
Hawk,” Plate 56) remained.—Epb. 

8 The inscription in French reads: “Chute de L’Ohio. 29th November 1809. Cet 
Oiseaux est trés sauvage et difficile 4 tuer.” 
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er’s hand with the remark that such men ought not to want for 
money. Audubon chose to look upon this modest total as a nest egg 
toward a journey to England and eventual recognition, such as his 
adopted country had thus far denied him. 

Between the rejected hawk and the aquatints published in The 
Birds of America there are noteworthy technical differences apart 
from the medium. Each parallels a stage of artistic growth and 
maturity. The solitary creature of 1809, a stiff, conventional profile 
drawn in the traditional manner of preceding centuries,* perches 
on a bare stump or rock (Fig. 1). No real habitat was attempted. 
The same hawks, as depicted in the Folio, are not only animated 
and vibrant, but the one in Plate 76, drawn in New Orleans be- 
tween 1820 and 1825, is seen pouncing on a frog in a natural set- 
ting of rushes with skyline. The pair in Plate 56 (Fig. 2), drawn 
about 1825 in Louisiana, the scene of a succession of masterpieces, 
seem almost to move on the decorative branches, to their noisy, 
familiar “ka-hee, ka hee.” Such was Andubon’s eventual or ulti- 
mate daring and improvisation. Not long after he completed these 
fine examples he was on his way to England; by November 1826, - 
publication was begun with the aid of the firm of Lizars in Edin- nal 
burgh, to be taken over in 1827 by the Havells of London. ; 

Long before Audubon painted the early hawk, indeed long be- 
fore he reached America in 1803 at the age of seventeen (or eight- 
een, depending, uncertainly, on the month), the aspiring naturalist 
had pored over ornithological works provided by his father. How- 
ever, when he entitled the bird “Red Shouldered Hawk, A. Will- 
son, Falco Lineatus,” he must have been bringing his record up to 
date years after the sketch was completed. The signature, and also 
the inscription at the right (which speaks only of ‘‘this bird,” leav- 
ing it nameless) seem to belong to the actual time of the drawing. 
The father of American ornithology, Alexander Wilson, did not 
include this hawk in the first volume of his American Ornithology, 
published at Philadelphia in 1808; the hawk appeared only in 
1812 in Volume Six. Wilson and Audubon were destined to meet 
scarcely four months after the latter’s hawk was drawn. In March, 
1810, the Scottish poet, painter and naturalist visited Louisville to 
seek new species and subscribers. Many years later, in the first vol- 
ume of his Ornithological Biography, Audubon alluded to Wilson’s 
visit and their rambles, within an autobiographical “episode”’ 


4See Elsa G. Allen, “The History of American Ornithology Before Audubon,” 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, XLI (1951), Part 3. 
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called “Louisville in Kentucky.’® Numerous other mentions of 
Wilson in the same work further indicate that mutual jealousy 
precluded any chance of warm friendship between these rivals. 

Audubon’s situation, when he drew the hawk, was that of the 
bridegroom and young parent. Since their arrival by stage and 
flatboat, in company with Audubon’s able French business part- 
ner, Ferdinand Rozier, he and his wife Lucy had been living at 
Louisville’s Indian Queen Hotel, where their son, Victor Gifford, 
had been born the previous June. The year before, Audubon and 
Rozier had come out on a visit to look for a location. Then, im- 
mediately following the wedding, on April 8, 1808, at Lucy’s plan- 
tation ‘‘Fatland Ford,” near Audubon’s home, “Mill Grove,” close 
by the junction of the Perkiomen and the Schuylkill a few miles 
from Norristown, Pennsylvania, the couple had departed from 
Montgomery County. Concerning 1809, the year of the drawing, 
Audubon wrote:°® 


We had by this time formed the acquaintance of many per- 
sons in and about Louisville; the country was settled by plant- 
ers and farmers of the most benevolent and hospitable nature; 
and my young wife, who possessed talents far above par, was 
regarded as a gem... . All the sportsmen and hunters were 
fond of me, and I became their companion. .. . 

I seldom passed a day without drawing a bird, or noting 
something respecting its habits, Rozier meantime attending 
the counter... . 

Merchants crowded to Louisville from all our Eastern cities. 
None of them were, as I was, intent on the study of birds, but 
all were deeply impressed with the value of dollars. Louis- 
ville did not give us up, but we gave up Louisville. I could not 
bear to give the attention required by my business, and which, 
indeed, every business calls for, and, therefore, my business 
abandoned me... . 

Rozier and myself still had some business together, but we 
became discouraged at Louisville, and I longed to have a 
5J. J. Audubon, Ornithological Biography, Edinburgh, 1831, I, 437-440. The 

Ornithological Biography, in five volumes published from 1831 to 1839, provided the 
descriptive text for the plates of the elephant folio Birds of America. This text, after 
some revision, was combined with small plates to form the octavo edition of The 
Birds of America (New York and Philadelphia, 1840-1844). The “episodes,” however, 
were omitted from the octavo Birds. They have been reprinted, with an introduction 
by Francis H. Herrick, in J. J. Audubon, Delineations of American Scenery and 


Character, New York, 1926.—Eb. 
6 Maria R. Audubon, ed., Audubon and His Journals, New York, 1897, I, 29-30. 
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wilder range; this made us remove to Henderson, one hundred 
and twenty-five miles farther down the fair Ohio [the summer 
of 1810]. We took there the remainder of our stock on hand, 
but found the country so very new, and so thinly populated 
that the commonest goods only were called for. I may say our 
guns and fishing-lines were the principal means of our sup- 
port, as regards food. 


That Audubon’s own mien was as sober as that of the bird he 
sketched seems strongly likely. Then, and for a decade after, his 
misgivings as to his aptitude for business (save as it might later 
pertain to the publication of his birds) may well have outnum- 
bered even his vicissitudes. But his abiding passion for his art be- 
came “almost a mania.’ By 1819 he had not only abandoned all 
hope of prospering as a merchant, but he had experienced the 
ignominies of failure—bankruptcy, jail, and threats from a mob 
of his creditors. He learned not only to accept poverty but to em- 
brace it, while it stood for freedom from business cares and re- 
verses. If indigence made: the way clear for bird study and time 
for sketching to fill his portfolios, he would, he decided, make 
the best of it. He would let improvidence serve as a stepping-stone 
toward that realization which he vowed never to relinquish. 

By the time he again drew the Red-shouldered Hawk—this time 
in Louisiana in the 1820’s—he had sloughed off his fear of public 
opinion and abandoned himself to his one objective. In New Or- 
leans he could be snubbed by the former owner of the Indian 
Queen Hotel, Robert Gwathmey, whom he had known in Louis- 
ville in better days, and not mind the slights that his frayed nan- 
keens and unkempt appearance cost him. At the height of his 
powers and well aware of it, he was working with a singleminded- 
ness that produced mostly brilliant results. Humiliation and 
want counted for little. Lucy Audubon had not only bowed to 
the inevitable, but she had graciously and wisely encouraged his 
course, while hoping to help him pursue his apparent fortune. Her 
earnings as a tutor were but part of her contribution. Thus the 
hawks and the other noble creatures of his art in those years in 
the bayou country have the light, life and boldness that make them 
classics. Only Audubon’s engagements as a tutor of French, art and 
dancing, plus some black chalk portraits commissioned by the 
wealthy, interfered with his hunting, drawing, and visionary plans. 
It is not surprising that the hawk of 1809, a product of his amateur 


1 Ibid., p. 36. 
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beginnings, is unrelievedly buzzardlike and restrained; for that 
year was a time of divided allegiance—of gathering anxiety suf- 
ficient to impede his creative progress. 

Like all of the artist’s birds, early and late, the hawk of the 
Princeton drawing was first figured in lead pencil, then colored 
with pastel crayon’ and black chalk. Except for an aqueous black 
highlight on the tail feathers, no water color was used. As usual, 
close attention was paid to the bill, of a translucent aquamarine 
hue, true to nature. The fine hairs between the gape and the gleam- 
ing eye, with its black-ringed, dark brown iris, were effected with 
ink strokes of an extraordinarily fine metal pen or else with the 
much favored Canada Goose quill. The leg surface, painstakingly 
grained in pencil, is unfinished as to color, facilitating study of 
the careful detail. Various letters attest to Audubon’s increasing 
interest in the delineation of eyes, legs and bills. Surely the head 
of the early hawk is the drawing’s finest part, entirely worthy of 
its master. The black wings and back, barred with white more 
haphazardly than in the published examples of the species, might 
have escaped their present dull flatness had Audubon then known 
the magical illusion of soft feathering to be achieved by an under- 
coat of water color. This he learned later by experiment. Eventu- 
ally, after long, patient, improvisation, he would unhesitatingly 
combine pencil, India and other inks, water color, wash, crayon, 
whiting, spots of gold and of varnish, and indeed anything at hand 
that might serve his exacting ends. 

Although the Princeton hawk is referred to as early, the term 
is relative. Audubon had already drawn countless birds in France, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and elsewhere in America.® He had a 
separate collection of French birds of the Loire Valley, which he 
presented to Edward Harris in appreciation. These now form part 
of the large collection of early Audubon originals at Harvard Uni- 
versity. The hawk and other drawings escaped the destruction by 
Norway rats in Kentucky which Audubon wrote about in the in- 
troduction to the Ornithological Biography, an event that made 
necessary the re-drawing of many birds. By its sale to Harris the 
hawk also escaped burning in the great New York fire of 1835 

8 The term crayon, as used earlier, applied to colored clay, chalk or charcoal. 

® The Princeton Library has a drawing of a whippoorwill, somewhat similar in 
technique and general coloration to the recently acquired hawk, executed by Audu- 
bon in 1806. It is inscribed in his hand: “Le Wip-poor-Will, de Mr. Buffon; méme 


nom en Pensylvanie. Mill Grove Pensylvanie the 21 of July 1806. J.J.A.” This draw- 
ing was presented by Mr. John S. Williams '24 in 1945—Eb. 
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which took some of the artist’s books and treasures. Unlike many 
of the published birds, this study of a hawk was entirely by Au- 
dubon, without background or botanical accessories by such col- 
laborators as Joseph Mason, George Lehman and Maria Martin, 
not to mention Robert Havell, Jr., and his artist engravers, Stew- 
art, Blake, Edington and others. 

Audubon’s description of the Red-shoulder, as published in the 
Ornithological Biography, apparently grew out of notes made in 
Louisiana in the 1820’s, rather than in Kentucky.” The nest de- 
scribed was partly of Spanish moss. The word picture of the bird’s 
depredations against squirrels is not, incidentally, reading likely 
to please the squeamish. Its call, flight, courtship ritual, nesting- 
place, eggs, and lifelong fidelity are reported with eye-witness 
authority. At first hand, Audubon learned the violence that the 
Red-shoulder displays toward him who would disturb its nest. “I 
knew the pair represented in the Plate for three years,” he wrote, 
“and saw their nest each spring placed within a few hundred yards 
of the spot in which that of the preceding year was.” 

North American birds are highly migratory, and it may well be 
that Princeton’s hawk is one of the most traveled. This drawing 
went from Louisville to Henderson and back to Louisville; pre- 
sumably with all the others brought to New Orleans by Lucy in 
December 1822; possibly with Audubon on the steamer Eclat 
bound for Natchez in March 1823; and to Philadelphia in the au- 
tumn of 1823 in his portfolios, to await the painter’s arrival from 
Louisville the following spring, when Harris acquired it. The 
painter wrote in his journal: “Young Harris, God bless him, looked 
at the drawings I had for sale, and said he would take them all, 
at my prices. I would have kissed him, but that it is not the custom 
in this icy city.”"* Not even the kindness of Harris could alter the 
fact of Audubon’s failure in Philadelphia, where George Ord, with 
his clique that feared for Alexander Wilson’s established position, 
tried the coup de grace. Years later Audubon said of Edward Har- 
ris to John Bachman, his colleague for the Quadrupeds: “He is in 
fact one of the finest Men of God’s Creation—I wish he were my 
Brother.” Repeatedly a patron, Harris also was present on the 
Gulf of Mexico and Upper Missouri expeditions. He advanced 
cash for the purchase of J. K. Townsend’s specimens of western 
birds, needed for the completion of The Birds of America, after 


10 J. J. Audubon, Ornithological Biography, 1, 296-299. 
11 Audubon and His Journals, I, 57. 
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handling all negotiations. Several times he befriended Lucy Au- 
dubon after her husband’s death in 1851. 

Edward Harris died in 1863. His widow went to Italy, and, 
with her, the hawk drawing and an otter in oils by Audubon. Her 
daughter, Nobel Donna Sadie de Gori Pannalleni, inherited them. 
Countess Caterina de Gori Sergardi, Harris’s granddaughter, sent 
the otter back to America in 1951 and the hawk in the summer of 
1953. In a matter of months the hawk found its way into Prince- 
ton’s outstanding collection of Auduboniana.’* Not only is the 
early crayon a welcome addition to the Library’s fine Folio of the 
Birds, but it is a rare companion for the actual copperplate, also 
at Princeton, of Number 56, the ““Red-shouldered Hawk.”** Per- 
haps, among readers of the Chronicle, there may be knowledge of 
the whereabouts of an oil of this same subject sold by Audubon 
to Mr. George Howland, Sr., in New Bedford in 1840 for fifty 
dollars, according to his published journal of that year.'* Perhaps, 
too, it might be possible to determine the whereabouts of the skin 
of the Red-shouldered Hawk used to guide the colorists in the 
engraver’s shop. It is not among the some five hundred bird skins 
presented to Amherst College in 1884, but other possibilities for 
search include the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., and Colgate Univer- 
sity, Hamilton, New York. All four of these institutions have been 
given bird and/or mammal skins once owned by Audubon. 

In Audubon’s final elimination of the “Winter Hawk” from 
his later editions and his identifying it with the Red-shouldered 
species, there is special fascination.’** Throughout his century 

12 The collection formed the basis of an exhibition in the Main Gallery of the 
Library, November-December 1950, under the title “An Audubon Anthology of 
Drawings, Prints, Plates, Books, and Manuscripts” (see the Chronicle, XII, No. 2 
[Winter, 1951], 88-89). A typewriten catalogue of this exhibition is available in the 
Rare Books Reading Room. Since 1950, additions to the Audubon collection have 
included: a fine copy of the first edition of The Viviparous Quadrupeds of North 
America, presented by Edwin N. Benson, Jr. ’99 and Mrs. Benson (see the Chronicle, 
XIV, No. 1 [Autumn 1952], 46-47); Audubon’s manuscript notes for descriptions of 
twenty-four of the quadrupeds, the gift of Mr. F. Sturgis Stout ’25, which will be the 


subject of an article in a future issue of the Chronicle; several Audubon letters and 
various editions of his works—Ep. 

13 This is one of four copperplates presented by William E. Dodge ’79, now in 
the Museum of the Department of Biology, Guyot Hall. The others are: Plate 101, 
“Raven”; Plate 417, “Maria’s Woodpecker . . .”; and Plate 422, “Rough-legged Fal- 
con.” An uncolored print from Plate 56, the Red-shouldered Hawk, also in Guyot 
Hall, is reproduced here as Fig. 2—Ep. 

14 Howard Corning, ed., Journal of John James Audubon, 1840-1843, Boston, 1929, 


p. 166. 


15 See Editor’s note 2, above. 
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2. Red-shouldered Hawk 
Engraving by R. Havell, i829, after J. J. Audubon’s original, ca. 1825 
Plate 56. The Birds of America. Uncolored print 
Guyot Hall Museum, Princeton University 
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flared acrimonious debate, among scientists of varying degrees of 
competence, about claims regarding new species. Although Charles 
Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino and of Musignano, who was 
Napoleon’s nephew, had befriended Audubon in Philadelphia in 
1824, rivalry ensued when Bonaparte took up the deceased Wil- 
son’s publication where it ended. The Prince and William Cooper 
of the Lyceum of Natural History, New York, wrote back and 
forth between America and Europe on subjects of mutual con- 
cern.’* In 1828, for example, they were debating about a Cooper’s 
Hawk seen by Bonaparte in Washington; he was beginning to 
think it a young Goshawk, instead. Not long before, he had been 
scoffiing at Temminck and Ord for their naming of certain Phala- 
ropes. When Audubon’s “Winter Hawk” appeared in 1831, Cooper 
reluctantly confessed to the Prince in September of that year— 
reluctantly because he looked down on Audubon as an intruder: 
“I believe Audubon is right in saying that the Red shouldered and 
Winter Hawks are two different birds; I have specimens of two 
species, one of which agrees with W?lson’s Red-shoulder and the 
other is much more like his Winter Falcon.” Months later, Bona- 
parte replied: “It may possibly be that the Red Shoulder and Win- 
ter Falcon form two species: all what I can assent is that I never 
saw any of the latter; all the Winter Falcons I have examined be- 
ing Red Shouldered (that of Audubon’s included).” 

Nearly a year after his original uncertainty, Cooper more or less 
agreed: ‘On the subject of [the two hawks] I am almost or quite 
satisfied that they are the same bird. I have examined and possess 
in my collection numerous skins of both. I have compared fresh 
specimens minutely, measuring and collating every part. But I 
believe the lineatus is the old bird and the winter hawk the young. 
How does this supposition agree with your recent observations? If 
I am not mistaken, you thought the Red Shouldered the young, 
but examine this again.” Bonaparte’s reply is not available; he dif- 
fered with Audubon far more than once. But the Prince was also 
fallible; even as he*wrote, he was engaged in the parlous task of 
trying to integrate American and European species. 

What was Audubon’s score of accuracy? According to the nat- 
uralist’s authoritative biographer, the late Francis H. Herrick, 
Witmer Stone first published the answer in 1906 in the American 
Ornithologists’ check-list: “According to Stone, 5 species recog- 


16 This paragraph and the one following are based on the Bonaparte-William 
Cooper correspondence at the Museum of Natural History in Paris, a microfilm copy 
of which was consulted at the American Philosophical Society. 
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nized in the folio are suppressed in the ‘Biography’; 26 new names 
are given, and 502 species are recognized, but as 11 were more or 
less hypothetical, 491 remain in supposedly good standing.’’?*? Of 
507 birds claimed to be American by Audubon (385 of which he 
himself had seen alive), 17 were proved duplicates; 10 were “‘extra- 
limital”; two were hybrid; and five had been seen by Audubon 
only. Two birds that he “suppressed” were later reinstated. As 
Herrick has pointed out, that score far surpassed Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s 109 species; William Bartram’s 191; Alexander Wilson’s 278; 
and the Wilson-Ord count of 320, allegedly increased to 382° by 
Bonaparte. It is unlikely that any better statement regarding Au- 
dubon’s true place, in what appears a kind of limbo between the 
worlds of art and science, exists than one made by Daniel G. El- 
liot in 1893 before the New York Academy of Sciences. The occa- 
sion was the erection of a monument to Audubon in Trinity 
Cemetery, New York. Dr. Elliot said:** 


He was a woodsman, not a scientific naturalist... . As a 
Naturalist, we must not judge him by the standard of to-day, 
achieved in the severe and exacting curriculum of modern 
scientific teaching. . . . He was an ornithological artist, not a 
scientific naturalist, and no one appreciated this fact and was 
more ready to acknowledge it than [he]. . . . We must con- 
sider him as he struggled and worked in the dawn of the sci- 
entific period. .. . He was the type of that class of naturalists 
whose labors provide the means by which his more scientific 
brothers are enabled to reach definite conclusions. . . . 


There, surely, is the fairest possible appraisal of the world of 
science. To the world of art, Audubon is great. The seed of his 
greatness is there, for all to see, in Princeton’s early hawk. 


17 Francis H. Herrick. Audubon the Naturalist, second edition, New York, 1938, II, 
403-404. 

18 Daniel G. Elliot, “The Life and Services of John James Audubon,” Transactions 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, XIII (1893-1894), 43-57- 
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A. E. van Braam Houckgeest 
The First American at the Court of China 


BY GEORGE R. LOEHR 


uE Library has recently received as a gift from Walter Van 

Braam Roberts ’15 a copy of the rare first edition of a book 
by his ancestor, A. E. van Braam Houckgeest, entitled Voyage de 
l’Ambassade de la Compagnie des Indes Orientales Hollandaises 
vers ’Empereur de la Chine, dans les années 1794 et 1795; ou se 
trouve la description de plusieurs parties de la Chine inconnue aux 
Européens. The title-page further describes the work as “extracted 
from the Journal of André Everard Van Braam Houckgeest, Head 
of the Management of the Dutch East India Company in China, 
and Second of this Embassy; former Director of the Society of Arts 
and Sciences of Haarlem in Holland; of the Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia, &c.” 

The two quarto volumes of this work, illustrated with numerous 
engravings, were translated from the original Dutch text, edited, 
and printed at Philadelphia in 1797 and 1798, by the French 
émigré bookseller and publisher, Moreau de Saint-Méry. A dis- 
tinguished production from Moreau de Saint-Méry’s press, this 
publication is not only the first edition, but also, for reasons that 
will presently be described, the only complete edition of Van 
Braam’s journal. In addition to a firsthand account of the em- 
bassy to the Emperor of China, it also provides a detailed descrip- 
tion of the first comprehensive collection of Chinese art and arti- 
facts to be exhibited in the United States. The author, though one 
of the two ambassadors sent to the Emperor of China in 1794 and 
1795 by the famous Dutch trading firm, was nevertheless an Ameri- 
can, the first to journey the length of China and be received by its 
ruler. We, one hundred and sixty years later, cannot but find in- 
terest in the circumstances surrounding this journey and this recep- 
tion, in view of the present status of Chinese-American relations. 
The publication of Van Braam’s journal is also replete with drama. 

Andreas Everardus van Braam Houckgeest was born in the prov- 
ince of Utrecht in the Netherlands in 1739. He started a career in 
the Dutch navy, but whereas two brothers continued in it, rising 
to be admirals, Van Braam, as we shall call him, decided to leave 
the navy in 1759, to enter the service of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany as a supercargo in Canton and Macao. There he remained till 
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1773, except for two voyages back to his native land. On the second 
of these, in 1763, he married the second of thirteen children of 
the “Fiskaal” of the Cape Colony. In 1774 he settled down as a 
country gentleman in the province of Guelderland. The struggle 
of the North American Colonies in their fight for independence 
aroused his sympathy and admiration, so that when the Peace of 
Paris was signed, he decided to throw in his lot with the new na- 
tion. Accordingly, in 1783, he was appointed Dutch consul to 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. He came with his 
wife and five children to Charleston, where he purchased a house, 
opened a mercantile business, and operated a rice-plantation. It is 
evident that he was capitalizing on his business experience, and on 
his careful and intense observation of agricultural methods in 
China. Chinese farmers, at that time, in many respects, were con- 
sidered more able, and therefore, more successful, than their Euro- 
pean counterparts. The following spring, 1784, Van Braam became 
a naturalized American citizen. A terrible blow struck him within 
a month, when in September and October, he lost his four youngest 
children in a diphtheria epidemic. Yet he was planting his roots 
here: henceforth there was to be an American, as well as a Dutch 
branch of the family. Van Braam’s eldest child, Everarda, was mar- 
ried on January 10, 1785, to Captain Richard Brooke Roberts, a 
Revolutionary officer. Their first-born son was patriotically chris- 
tened Lucius Quintius Cincinnatus, in honor of the Society of the 
Cincinnati which had recently been founded.t Van Braam himself 
became a father once more on July 13, 1785, when his daughter 
Francoise was born. 

The death of four of his children, as well as financial difficulties, 
induced Van Braam to accept an offer, through a brother, to re- 
turn to Canton as Head of the Factory of the company for whom 
he had worked before. So in August, 1788, he sailed from Charles- 
ton for Holland with his wife and baby, who remained there while 
he proceeded on his journey to China. He reached his destination 
on July 8, 1790, after having stopped over in Malacca and Batavia. 

In his new post and position, being by birth a Dutchman, and 
working for a great Dutch mercantile organization, and being also 
by adoption an American, Van Braam inevitably was a jealous rival 
of the British East India Company. In 1793-1794, Earl Macartney 
1 The second volume of the copy of Van Braam’s Voyage, recently presented to 


the Library, is inscribed by the author’s grandson, on the front flyleaf: “The 
Property of Lucius Quintius Cincinnatus Roberts, of Moreau N.York.” 
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was sent by George III, with a letter and presents on an embassy 
to the Manchu ruler, well-known under the reign-title of Ch’ien- 
lung, then sitting on the throne of China. As Ch’ien-lung was to 
enter the sixtieth year of his reign in 1795, Chinese officials at 
Canton thought that the presence of European embassies not only 
would add lustre to the imperial celebration on such a rare occur- 
rence, but also enhance their own positions. Accordingly, a sugges- 
tion to this effect was made to Van Braam, with the result that the 
Dutch East India Company sent Isaac Titsingh, and Van Braam, 
as second ambassador, on an embassy of congratulation to the 
eighty-four-year-old monarch. 

This embassy left Canton on November 22, 1794, arriving in 
Peking on January 9, 1795, after a most hurried and uncomfortable 
journey. Staying in the imperial capital about the allotted time of 
40 days, till February 15, to be exact, it started out on the return 
journey for the southern seaport, where it arrived on May 9, travel- 
ing in a much more leisurely and comfortable fashion. 

Aided by a good memory, at the end of each day’s journey, made 
in sedan-chairs or carts, Van Braam would note down what he had 
observed of the landscape, state of agriculture, life of the people, 
and his thoughts on social and political conditions. In the capital, 
it was easier to set down at length the accounts of various audiences 
with the emperor, banquets and festivities, in palace and park, and 
descriptions of palaces and gardens. While traveling on house-boats 
on canals and rivers, he kept the journal open on a table, ready to 
receive his momentary observations and impressions. This journal 
was kept in Dutch.? Extreme care was taken with its preparation. 
Corrections in style and statements of fact were made. Illustrative 
materials were assembled—not only drawings based on those he 
himself made and others commissioned to Chinese artists—but 
also maps from the best available sources. Thus it is possible to 
share his purpose and feelings when in Peking: “We are assured 
that we shall have occasion to see things which have never been 
seen by any foreigner. I wish it very ardently, and with the sole 

2 The original manuscript is now in the Rijksarchief at The Hague, to which it 
was presented in 1912 by a Dutch descendant of the author, Major-General F. A. 
van Braam Houckgeest. See J. J. L. Duyvendak, “The Last Dutch Embassy to the 
Chinese Court (1794-1795),” T’oung Pao: Archives concernant l’Histoire, les Langues, 
la Géographie, l’Ethnographie et les Arts de l’Asie Orientale, Leiden, XXXIV _ (1938), 
1-137. Duyvendak’s study has been of great help in the preparation of the present 
article. Additional material will be found in the same author's “Supplementary 


Documents on the Last Dutch Embassy to the Chinese Court,” T’oung Pao, XXXV 
(1940), 329°353- 
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desire of enlightening Europe by our observations on particulari- 
ties relative to China.”* Besides his native language and English, 
Van Braam knew French and Portuguese, which latter was the 
lingua franca in the Far East at that time. He also-had a speaking 
knowledge of the Chinese colloquial of Canton. During his thirty- 
six years of familiarity with China, he often enquired of scholars 
concerning everything that had to do with the history, customs, 
and other features of their country.‘ 


> 


Due to the invasion of the Low Countries by France, it was 
feared that Holland would be at war with England. Consequently 
ships of the Dutch East India Company were ordered to remain 
at Batavia. But Van Braam was helped by American fellow citizens: 
the captain and two supercargoes of the Pegou, from Philadelphia. 
The two latter purchased in their name the Lady Louisa, a two- 
hundred ton English vessel. Two Americans were put in charge as 
captain and first-officer. The crew was made up of thirteen French- 
men, mostly prisoners-of-war brought to Canton, and five Chinese. 
After having loaded packing cases, chests, furniture, and his pres- 
ents from Ch’ien-lung, and been entertained by the European 
community of Canton, when he received expressions of their con- 
sideration for him and regret at his leaving, Van Braam embarked 
for the United States on November 28, 1795. The voyage was 
broken by a two-week stay, in February 1796, in Capetown, where 
he took on board an eighteen-year-old niece of his wife. On April 
24, Van Braam went ashore at Philadelphia. 

The last item on the supplement to the manifest of the Lady 
Loutsa’s cargo, entered at the Gustom House at Philadelphia, lists: 
“A Box of China for Lady Washington.”® This “set of tea China 
that was given me by Mr. Vanbram every piece having M W on it,” 
was left by Martha Washington in her will to her grandson George 
Washington Parke Custis.* Surviving specimens of this China have 

8 A. E. van Braam Houckgeest, Voyage de l’Ambassade de la Compagnie des Indes 
Orientales Hollandaises, Philadelphia, 1797-98, I, 152-153. 

4 Ibid., I, 358. 

5 Samuel W. Woodhouse, Jr., “Martha Washington’s China and ‘Mr. Van Braam,’” 
Antiques, XXVII, No. 5 (May 1935), 186-188. 

6 E. Richardson Holbrook, ed., Copies of the Wills of General George Washington 


...and of Martha Washington His Wife and other interesting records of the County 
of Fairfax, Virginia wherein they lived and died, second edition. Washington, D.C., 
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become highly prized items in private and public collections. It is 
fascinating to speculate on the part that Van Braam had in the 
conception of the design, with its symbolism and its artistic execu- 
tion. The set was made at Ching-Té-Chen, the great center for 
porcelain manufacture, and then decorated, either there or at Can- 
ton. In the center of a plate appears the interlaced monogram of 
Martha Washington on a gold disc representing the rising sun of 
the Republic. This is surrounded by a wreath of olive and laurel 
leaves symbolizing peace. From the wreath extend rays of gold 
touching a chain composed of fifteen large links with the name of 
one of the fifteen states—Vermont and Kentucky had been added 
to the original thirteen—in each link. Beneath the wreath a rib- 
bon scroll on the sun’s rays has the inscription, referring to the 
Union: Decus et tutamen ab illo,—Honor and defense come from 
it. Around the endless chain of states is entwined a serpent with its 
tail in its mouth, the symbol of eternity. On the outer edge is a gold 
band." \ 
> 


In Philadelphia, the former ambassador came into the circle of 
refugees from France. Through Talleyrand, on May 17, 1796, he 
met Médéric-Louis-Elie Moreau de Saint-Méry, who had played 


a significant role in Paris at the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion in 1789. A capable jurist and author, as well as a tireless his- 
torian of the West Indies, where he had long resided, Moreau de 
Saint-Meéry had set up as a publisher, printer, and bookseller at the 
corner of First and Walnut Streets. At this meeting, Moreau de 
Saint-Méry entered into an agreement to translate into French, 
edit, and publish Van Braam’s Dutch manuscript journal.* The 
work appeared in two quarto volumes; the first in 1797, followed 
the next year by the second. The author and publisher felt the 
growing interest on both sides of the Atlantic in the possibilities for 
increased trade with the great empire of the East. So far, the stand- 
ard works on China had been published mostly in Paris, made up 
of researches in history, geography, astronomy, language, govern- 
ment and other aspects of culture, principally done by Jesuits in 
Peking. The American and European world at large was anxious 
to get an account of China through a layman’s eyes, and was eagerly 

7 Edith Gates, “The Washington China,” The Quotarian, official organ of Quota 
Club International, Inc., X, No. 2 (February 1932), 5-6. 


8 M. L. E. Moreau de Saint-Méry, Voyage aux Etats-Unis de l’Amérique, 1793-1798, 
edited by Stewart L. Mims, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1913, p. 222. 
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awaiting the reports of the embassies led by Macartney and Van 
Braam. The appetite of the public had been whetted in 1795 by a 
Narrative of the British Embassy to China, by Aeneas Anderson, 
a member of the ambassador’s suite. It was not till two years later, 
in 1797, that George Staunton’s Authentic account of an Embassy 
from the King of Great Britain to the Emperor of China was pub- 
lished in London. As has been seen, the first volume of Van Braam’s 
Voyage appeared the same year; the Gazette de Leyde of October 
6 announced that it was already in Amsterdam. 

From the quality of the paper, the typography—the type was 
set by professional Frenchmen—engravings, and arrangement of 
materials, it is plain that Moreau de Saint-Méry spared no effort 
to produce a work which stands out as a real landmark in the his- 
tory of printing and bookmaking in the United States. The dedica- 
tion is to George Washington, who had granted his consent.® Van 
Braam ends it with these words: “I should not know how to show 
myself more worthy of the title of Citizen of the United States, 
which has become my fatherland by adoption, than by paying a 
just tribute to the Chief whose principles and sentiments are such 
as to assure for these States a duration equal to that of the Chinese 
Empire.” The editor has a foreword, followed by a description of 
Van Braam’s collection of Chinese art objects, principally the draw- 
ings and paintings made to order by Chinese artists to illustrate 
geography, history, customs and manners. There is a section of 
Notes, which explain names and terms that appear in the text. It is 
especially here that one realizes the great contribution of Moreau 
de Saint-Méry, who was far more than a mere translator, and who, 
by steadily and deeply studying the best available works in the 
Library Company of Philadelphia and the Library of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, was able definitely to place a scholar’s 
stamp on the work. A most copious index facilitates ready reference 
to persons and subjects. It is rewardingly gratifying to discover the 
resources for the study of China then available in Philadelphia, 
many of the standard works having been secured by Benjamin 
Franklin. 

As for the engravings ornamenting the work, John Vallance, 
Samuel Seymour and A. P. Folie are the artists whose names ap- 
pear. The first was one of the founders of the Association of Artists 

9 Van Braam’s letter to Washington asking his permission to dedicate the work to 


him, dated Philadelphia, December 19, 1796, is reproduced in facsimile from the 
original in the Library of Congress in J. J. L. Duyvendak, op.cit., p. 102. 
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in America, organized in Philadelphia in 1794. He did the plates 
for the map of China and that of Macao. The map of China is an 
exact copy of maps in the monumental folio work by the Jesuit 
J. B. Du Halde, which appeared in Paris in 1735. This Description 
géographique, historique .. . de la Chine contains maps based on 
those made by Jesuits at Imperial command during the first quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century. The map of Macao was made from 
a copy of one originally drawn by the younger De Guignes in 1792. 
This copy was given to Van Braam by Don Agoté, a Spaniard, agent 
for the Royal Philippine Company. De Guignes was attached to the 
French Consulate in Canton. He took advantage of the desire of 
the Peking officials to have a non-Dutchman, who knew both Latin 
and some Chinese, accompany the embassy, and by applying 
to Titsingh, was attached as a secretary. His own account of the 
embassy was not published until 1808.1° 

The subjects of the engravings in Van Braam’s Voyage are: “the 
Viceroy’s reception at Canton (Fig. 1); bridges; pagodas; palace 
buildings in Peking; modes of transportation, such as boats, wheel- 
barrows, even sails, and carts; a plow and a drill for sowing; tomb 
enclosures; mandarins in their summer and winter robes; one of 
the two mechanical pieces presented to Ch’ien-lung; Chinese chess; 
and the Road up the Mei-Ling-shan. These engravings derive from 
different sources. Some of them, for instance the view of the moun- 
tain road up Mei-Ling-shan showing the method of travel in in- 
terior China and that of the transport of goods, is a very clever and 
exact copy of a Chinese painting. This certainly is a unique exam- 
ple in which an artist in the European tradition so faithfully copies 
a Chinese original that the characteristic brush strokes, especially 
those that represent rocks, are reproduced."* The Chinese agricul-- 
tural instruments represented, brought to this country as part of 
Van Braam’s collection with the distinct purpose of serving as 
models, were no doubt drawn from life in Philadelphia, as they 
were displayed in Peale’s Museum, then housed on the ground- 
floor of the American Philosophical Society. There is also a view 
of the Wu-Mén or Meridian Gate, in the Forbidden City, which 

10 M. de Guignes, Voyages a Peking, Manille et l’Ile de France, faits dans l’inter- 
valle des années 1784 a 1801, Paris, 1808, 3 vols. and an atlas of engraved views and 
maps. A copy of this work has been presented to the Library, as an addition to the 
materials on Van Braam, by Mr. Edward Roberts Barnsley of Newtown, Pennsyl- 
vania, a cousin of Walter V. B. Roberts ‘15. 


11 This view is listed among the items from Van Braam’s collection sold at 
Christie’s in London in 1799. See J. J. L. Duyvendak, op.cit., p. 123. 
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is from a sketch drawn by Van Braam himself. Though without a 
title, it is easily recognizable, even if it is not “ten parts accurate,” 
as the Chinese expression goes. 

We have now come to the fateful period in the history of Moreau 
de Saint-Méry’s edition of Van Braam’s Voyage. In 1798, as a result 
of the Jay Treaty with Great Britain, a state of undeclared naval 
warfare existed between France and the United States. The Direc- 
tory authorized the use of privateers to prey on American ship- 
ping. In spite of the aid given by France to the American colonists 
in their struggle for independence, there was a strong prejudice, 
inherited from England, against France, and revived by members 
of Congress and municipalities in their addresses to Vice-President 
John Adams. Volney, a member of the French Academy, who was 
making a study of the American people and its government, who 
also knew Van Braam and who had gone with Moreau de Saint- 
Méry to see his collection of objets-d’art from China, mentions in 
the preface to his Tableau du climat et du sol des Etats-Unis d’- 
Amérique, that even the students of Princeton were encouraged by 
prizes in 1797 and 1798 to speak and write against the French. 
Thus it was that twice in March 1798 news was sent from Paris to 
Moreau de Saint-Méry and to Van Braam that five hundred copies 
of the first volume, which were on an American vessel bound for 
England, were confiscated and sold, after the ship had been taken 
as a prize by a French privateer. There was no redress for this loss, 
as it was done under official sanction. What became of this ship- 
ment still remains a mystery, but its disappearance sufficiently ac- 
counts for the rarity of the work. 

That same year, 1798, a printer in Paris named Garnery pirated 
the first volume of the Philadelphia edition, bringing out its con- 
tents in two octavo volumes.’* He rearranged the contents and took 
out references to the second volume of the Philadelphia edition. 
An English translation of this Paris edition appeared in London 
the same year,’* a German translation was published in Leipzig 
in 1798-1799,"* and finally, the full circle of translating was run 

12 Voyage de l’Ambassade de la Compagnie des Indes Orientales Hollandaises . . . 
tiré du Journal d’André Everard Van-Braam Houckgeest, Paris, Chez Garnery, 1798, 
2 vols. 80. In the Library’s copy of this edition the two volumes are bound in one. 

18 An Authentic Account of the Embassy of the Dutch East-India Company .. . 
taken from the journal of André Everard van Braam, London, R. Phillips, 1798, 
2 vols. 80. The Library lacks a copy of this edition. 


14 Reise der Gesandschaft der Holldndisch-Ostindischen Gesellschaft, Leipzig, 
Samuel Heinsius, 1798-99, 2 vols. 80. The Library also lacks a copy of this edition. 
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when an edition in Dutch, also from the incomplete Paris piracy, 
was published at Haarlem in 1804-1806."° 

As a consequence of the scarcity of the first volume of the Phila- 
delphia edition, and of its piracy by Garnery, a very incomplete, 
if not distorted picture of Van Braam’s work was received by the 
world, which was in general ignorant of the fact that there was 
another volume. This second volume concludes the narrative of the 
embassy and includes in an appendix the official documentation 
for the embassy, for example the correspondence between Ch’ien- 
lung and his officials with the Commissioners-General of the Dutch 
East India Company and the Stadthouder of Holland, and also the 
lists of presents exchanged. In this volume there is also a very ex- 
haustive and enlightening account of Macao, from which we gain 
a very clear picture of the population, history, geography, govern- 
ment, religious, social, and economic conditions of that anomalous 
city. Due also to the rarity of this second volume of Van Braam’s 
Voyage, his essay on Macao does not appear to have been used by 
later writers on the history of that Portuguese colony, as it might 
well have been to great advantage. An extended summary of a 
Chinese drama, ‘Fidelity Rewarded,” concludes the volume. Only 
two other Chinese dramas were known to Europe at the time. One 
was a translation of ““The Orphan of the House of Chao,” which 
Voltaire found in Du Halde’s publication on China and used as the 
basis for his Orphelin de la Chine. The other was “The Argu- 
ment or Story of a Chinese Play acted at Canton, In the Year 
MDCCXIX.’?* Van Braam no doubt felt that an elegant transla- 
tion of another Chinese play into a European language would 
surely appeal to all sensitive souls. Thus he prepared his summary 
of ‘‘Fidelity Rewarded” with the hope that some celebrated author, 
capable of understanding the characters, would compose from it a 
play for the European stage.** 


15 Reize van het Gezantschap der Hollandsche Oostindische Compagnie, Haarlem, 
Francois Bohn, 1804-06, 2 vols. 8°. A copy of this edition has been presented to the 
Library by Walter V. B. Roberts 715. 

16 Published in: Bishop Thomas Percy, ed., Hau Kiou Choaan or The Pleasing 
History, A Translation from the Chinese Language, To which are added, I. The 
Argument or Story of a Chinese Play ... , London, Dodsley, 1761, IV, 169-196. 

17 Although few Chinese plays were known in Europe, the European merchants 
at Canton had to rely for dramatic entertainment mostly on native plays presented 
at feasts given by the Hong merchants. To return the courtesy, and to give some idea 
of European plays to their Chinese hosts, the French, in 1753, prepared a stage 
according to European ideas, in a very large room in their Factory. The other guests 
were the European merchants of the other Factories and officers from merchant 
vessels in the harbor. After the dinner, Voltaire’s Zaire, and then Crébillon’s 
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From the autobiography of Van Braam’s grandson, L. Q. C. Rob- 
erts,* we learn that the former Director of the Dutch Factory 
at Canton purchased in June 1796 a farm called Mount Bergen, 
near Bristol, Pennsylvania, seventeen miles up the Delaware River 
from Philadelphia. A head carpenter and mason were engaged to 
construct a fifteen-room house which Van Braam named “China’s 
Retreat.’’*® In it he could live somewhat after the fashion that he 
had in Canton and Macao, waited on by Chinese servants and by a 
Malay housekeeper. The retired man of affairs was very fond of 
entertaining friends and their acquaintances, who went to hear 
him personally tell of his experiences and to absorb something of 
the Chinese atmosphere by inspecting and critically appraising the 
objects he had brought from China. This was undoubtedly the 
first comprehensive Chinese collection seen in the United States. 
It is worth noting, too, that the Chinese Museum of Nathan Dunn 
—for whom John Notman built a “Chinese cottage” at Mount 
Holly on the other side of the Delaware—was opened to the Phila- 
de'phia public only in 1838, nearly a half-century later. 

Van Braam no doubt contemplated settling down in “China’s 
Retreat” for the rest of his life. But something happened. Perhaps 
financial difficulties played their part in his decision to sell his 
new home and return to Europe. His wife had divorced him; so 
he married her niece, packed his collections, and in mid-summer 
1798 set sail for London. The Paris publisher of the pirated edi- 
tion of Van Braam’s book stated in a note at the end of the work 
that Van Braam had offered his precious collection to the French 
Government, that it had been accepted, and that the Parisian pub- 
lic would soon be able to see it. This announcement, however, was 
both erroneous and premature. The actual facts of the case were 
recorded by Moreau de Saint-Méry, who wrote in his diary:*° “Mr. 


Rhadamiste, were presented, followed by two little comedies. Charpentier de 
Cossigny, an engineer stationed on the Ile de France and then visiting Canton, re- 
ported that the performance was as good “as we could have done it in France, and 
the Chinese guests appeared to be very well pleased.” (Charpentier de Cossigny, 
Voyage 4 Canton... suivi d’obse: vations sur le voyage a la Chine de Lord Macartney 
et du Citoyen Van-Braam, Paris, an VII [1799], p. 136.) 

18 An extra-illustrated typewritten copy of this unpublished autobiography has 
been lent to the Library through the courtesy of Walter V. B. Roberts ’15. It is 
described on the title-page as: “The Autobiography of Lucius Quintius Cincinnatus 
Roberts, Containing his Parentage, Education in Holland, Voyages at Sea, Travels in 
Europe and Java, Religious Experiences & Incidents. Written in the winter of 1845 
& 46 at Waterford, New York.” 

19 See Edward R. Barnsley, History of China’s Retreat, Bristol, Pennsylvania, 1933 
(reprinted from the Bristol Courier, May g, 10, 11, 1933). 

20 Moreau de Saint-Meéry, op.cit., p. 261. 
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Van Braam offered his collection as a gift to France and had writ- 
ten to Talleyrand to get it accepted. I wrote too. .. . But the Direc- 
tory attached no importance to this inestimable offer, made no 
reply, and Mr. Van Braam finally took his collection to London 
where he sold it. A most blameworthy example of French casual- 
ness!” 

Thus, on February 15 and 16, 1799, Van Braam’s paintings 
and other Chinese art objects were sold at auction in Christie’s 
“great room” in Pall Mall. Describing one of the lots offered, the 
sales catalogue noted: “The following miniatures in Oil, being 
original Views and Designs, and partly Copies from European 
Prints, are entirely executed by Chinese Artists, with a singular De- 
gree of Delicacy and Finishing, and are beautiful Specimens of the 
Progress of the Fine Arts in China.”** It may be a matter of sur- 
prise to realize that among these Chinese copies of European works 
were a “Venus” after Titian and a “Venus attired by the Graces” 
after Angelica Kauffmann. 

Although the abundant collection of paintings and drawings as- 
sembled by Van Braam was dispersed, parts of it were subsequently 
utilized in at least three publications. The first of these, published 
in London in 1808 by Major George Henry Mason, is entitled The 
Costume of China, illustrated by sixty engravings with explana- 
tions in English and French. The colored engravings are copies of 
the pictures of Chinese arts and crafts made for Van Braam by the 
Cantonese artist Pu Qua. Van Braam’s account, among others, is 
drawn on for the explanations. Mason’s work was in turn the basis 
of a second publication, Gebraéuche und Kleidungen der Chinesen 
dargestellt in bunten Gemalden von dem Mahler Pu-Qua in Can- 
ton als Zusatz zu Macartneys und van Braams Reisen, published by 
Johann Gottfried Grohmann in Leipzig (n.d.) in a quarto vol- 
ume.”? There are sixty plates, with explanatory text in German 
and French. The third publication is Icones plantarum sponte 
China nascentium; é Bibliotheca Braamiana excerptae, composed 
of thirty colored plates illustrating flowers of China, published by 
J. H. Bohte, “Foreign Bookseller to His Majesty,” in London in 
1821. 


21 A Catalogue of a Capital and Truly Valuable Assemblage of Chinese Drawings, 
Paintings, Natural and Artificial Curiosities, The Property of A. E. Van Braam, Esq. 
. ++ The Whole of which will be sold by auction, By Mr. Christie . . . on Friday, 
February the 15th, 1799. The text of this catalogue has been reprinted from a priced 
copy in the possession of Messrs. Christie by J. J. L. Duyvendak, op.cit., pp. 116-131. 

22 Nine of the plates from this series, with corresponding explanatory text and 
with the cover-title, have been presented to the Library by Mr. Edward R. Barnsley. 
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It seems likely that some items, at least, from Van Braam’s 
extensive collection may have survived in libraries, museums or 
private collections. One group of drawings is now in the Cabinet 
des Estampes at the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, and perhaps 
the present article may lead to the identification of others. The 
drawings in the Cabinet des Estampes** have a curious origin. 
When in Canton, Van Braam had been lent a set of twenty copper 
engravings, the first ever made in China. The artists had been 
pupils of Giuseppe Castiglione, a Jesuit painter and architect in 
Peking. The engravings were views of the European Palaces in the 
Yuan-Ming-Yuan, designed by Castiglione. Van Braam had these 


engravings copied in drawings, nineteen of which form the group 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


> 


Van Braam died on July 8, 1801, in Amsterdam, in a small house - 
he had purchased for his second family. 


+ 


A train of observations and reflections on Sino-European diplo- 
matic intercourse is opened up when one looks at two engravings: 
the “Reception by the Viceroy,” in the first volume of the Phila- 
delphia edition of Van Braam’s Voyage, and the “Leave-taking of 
the Ambassador from the Emperor,” in the second volume of the 
Haarlem edition. In the first engraving (Fig. 1), the scene rep- 
resents the reception to Titsingh and Van Braam, given by the 
viceroy, at Canton on October 13, 1794. In a hall, to the right, are 
seated seven Chinese officials, while opposite them, also seated, are 
the two ambassadors. All the Chinese are wearing their hats, which 
are an absolutely necessary part of their official costume. Titsingh 
has his hat on also, but not Van Braam. Why this discrepancy? One 
ponders as to the origin of the engraving. Was the original a draw- 
ing or painting made by a Chinese artist or was the idea of the 
composition and design thought of in Philadelphia? In the ‘“‘Leave- 
taking,” the five Europeans are represented with uncovered heads. 
Showing them thus, the Dutch engraver was only being faithful to 
the account as given by Van Braam, though in setting and portrai- 
ture, he drew on his imagination. In the “Reception,” an official 
is in the act of performing the kowtow to the viceroy. This cere- 


23 “Vues de l'une des Maisons de Plaisance de l’Empereur de la Chine, 4 Yuen 
ming yuen, construites dans le goat européen.” Classified as: Oe 18. 
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monious act is being watched by Titsingh, doubtless curious and 
anxious to see how the “three kneelings and nine knockings of the 
head to the ground” were to be correctly executed, as he and his 
fellow-ambassador had been ordered to perform this salut d’hon- 
neur, as Van Braam called it. 

What lay back of this form of showing honor and reverence to 
a superior in age, authority, and holiness? The unit consists in one 
kneeling and three knockings. This unit is doubled or tripled, de- 
pending on the degree of respect to be accorded the person hon- 
ored. A group of incidents from Chinese history may speak for 
themselves, to illustrate the theory and practice. 

In 1676, Spathary, an envoy from Tsar Alexis Michailovich to 
the Manchu, K’ang-hsi, then on the Dragon Throne, in arguing 
with the Askaniama, an official in charge of him, concerning the 
request of the Emperor for him to kowtow, reported: ‘““The Am- 
bassador mentioned that when anyone makes his bow to any Chris- 
tian King, it is bareheaded—at which the Askaniama laughed, say- 
ing: ‘You see what different customs there are; what one holds a 
great honor, the other finds the reverse—God forbid that you 
should come into the presence of the Khan and bow bareheaded! 
That would be a gross indignity and insult to His Majesty.’ 

About 1712, Matteo Ripa, a missionary of the Propaganda, in 
Peking, noted that in the church serving the Albazines (descend- 
ants of Russian prisoners-of-war, who had married Manchus), the 
Russian Orthodox clergy permitted the men to have uncovered 
heads during divine service. ‘““This, he said, is as we do in Europe, 
but it is not the practice of our Christians in China. Indeed the 
priest himself, while he is celebrating mass, has his head covered. 
This is because it is a sign of respect in China. Thus, when one 
is speaking in the presence of some Lord, and even of the Emperor, 
only those worthy of death, or who confess themselves as such, have 
uncovered heads.”** 

Titsingh and Van Braam had the example of Macartney before 
them. This Englishman had consistently refused to kowtow to 
anyone, whoever he might be. He had taken this stand on prin- 
ciple, believing the kowtow was the symbol per se of the tributary 
status of a nation vis-a-vis the ruler of China. He did not realize, 
that in Chinese eyes, the sending of presents by the King of Great 
Britain, was in itself the evidence of that status, regardless of the 

24 J. F. Baddeley, Russia, Mongolia, China, London, 1919, II, 356. 


25 Matteo Ripa, Storia della fondazione e della Congregazione e del Collegio de’ 
Cinesi, Naples, 1832, II, 471. 
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performance of the kowtow. It is significant that Grammont, a 
Jesuit who had been in China for twenty-six years, wrote to Agoté 
from Peking, giving as one of the five reasons why the Macartney 
embassy had failed, the refusal to kowtow. A copy of this letter was 
given Van Braam, who informed Titsingh of this fact. So the two 
of them determined scrupulously to comply with the request of 
the Chinese officials on each and every occasion. The series of 
eighty-odd kowtows on their part began at the reception by the 
viceroy. 

The Leave-taking Audience took place in the Yuan-Ming-Yuan, 
on February 8, 1795. “His Majesty seating himself,’ Van Braam 
says, ‘‘all the Envoys were led to him; those of each nation going 
in a group. We were the third.** After we had performed the 
salute of honor, with our heads uncovered, the Emperor told us 
through the Prime Minister, to tell our Prince how we had found 
His Majesty on our arrival, the state in which we left him, the man- 
ner in which we had been received and treated, and what we had 
seen in his palaces. His Excellency thanked the Emperor for all the 
favors we had received, and expressed wishes that his reign would 
be extended for a long time, accompanied by the happiness which 
good Rulers merit. We then repeated the salute of Honor and re- 
sumed our places.’’" 

A pictorial record of what might well be considered the. greatest 
audience of all, in the last year of Ch’ien-lung’s sixty-year reign, is 
a painting in colors on a silk scroll, in the collection of the National 
Museum in the Forbidden City (Fig. 2). It is not known who the 
Court artist was, though it seems that either Poirot or Panzi, two 
Jesuits at the Court, may have had a hand in the work. The title, 
“Tribute-bearers from Many Nations,” well expresses the subject. 
The scene shows the twenty-seven tributary delegations, waiting 
just outside the T’ai-Ho-mén, or Gate of Supreme Harmony, ready 
for the order to approach Ch’ien-lung, who is seen sitting quietly 
in a small palace, just northwest of the enclosing wall of the main 
Throne-hall, the T’ai-Ho-tien. Snow is on the roof-tops and on 
the far-distant hills, so it is the season of the Chinese New Year. 
There are two groups of Europeans: one, consisting of five men, 
in their three-cornered hats, is standing beside the big bronze lion 
on the right. It must consist of the members of the Dutch embassy. 
The other group seems to be made up of missionaries. This scroll 


26 Taking rank after the Koreans and Mongols. 
27 Van Braam, op. cit., I, 257. 
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2. Tribute-bearers from Many Nations 
Painting by unknown artist, ca. 1795, National Museum, Peking 
Ku Kung, National Museum, Peking, folio 4, plate 17 
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is unique, in that it is the only one, to my knowledge, in which 
Europeans are represented, by any Court artist. 

The purpose of the embassy sent by the Dutch East India Com- 
pany had been performed, that of congratulating Ch’ien-lung. 
Nothing was asked for, therefore the ruler was not obliged, how- 
ever politely, to refuse anything. Van Braam had his great desire 
fulfilled, a visit to Peking as the guest of a ruler who had enjoyed 
the most brilliant reign of his dynasty. True, the visitor was not 
allowed to see everything he had planned on, though he was shown 
much more than any other European. Through the pages of Van 
Braam’s journal, we get to know something about the first mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical Society to make a contribution 
to the field of sinological studies, a Dutchman by birth and an 
American by adoption, who, in his delighted enthusiasms, hoped 
that his fellow-Americans and Europeans would share his joy and 
learn what he had learned, in China and from China. 
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The Rittenhouse Orrery 
Princeton’s Eighteenth-Century Planetarium 


1767-1954 
A Check-list of Items shown in the Exhibition 
held in the Princeton University Library, May-June 1954 


As mentioned elsewhere in this issue of the Chronicle, the Li- 
brary has published, under the joint sponsorship of the Friends of 
the Princeton Library and of the Friends of the Observatory, a 
book by Howard C. Rice, Jr., designed as a narrative commentary 
on the exhibition and as a permanent record of the Rittenhouse 
Orrery. The check-list printed here, as an addendum to this book, 
provides footnotes to Mr. Rice’s text as well as a catalogue of the 
exhibition. It may also serve to demonstrate how the varied re- 
sources of the Library can be marshalled to bear upon a given 
problem of research, whether this be exhibition, term paper, thesis 
or book. The editors hope that the check-list will be useful to schol- 
ars interested in the diffusion of Newtonian ideas, in colonial 
America and eighteenth-century Princeton, as well as to those 
concerned with orreries and with David Rittenhouse. They sus- 


pect, too, that many of their readers enjoy perusing lists of this 
kind. 


THE SYSTEM OF COPERNICUS AND NEWTON 


. Nicolaus Copernicus. De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium. Nuremberg, 1543. 
First edition. [Ex 8409.266; another copy, Kane] 

2. Tycho Brahe and Johannes Kepler. Tabulae Rudolphinae. Ulm, 1627. First 

edition. [Ex 8409.206q] 

3. Galileo Galilei. Dialogo .. . sopra i Due Massimi Sistemi del Mondo Tolemaico 
e Copernicano. Florence, 1632. First edition. [Ex 8409.375.3; another copy, 
Kane 

OY Dialogus de Systemate Mundi. Strasbourg, 1635. [Ex 8409.375.21] 

. Isaac Newton. Philosophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica. London, 1687. 

First edition, first issue. [Lent by the Library of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary] 
6. Isaac Newton. Philosophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica. London, 1687. 
First edition, second issue, with “Sam. Smith” imprint. [Ex 8106.674] 
7. Christiaan Huygens. “Systema Saturnium” (1659). In his Opera varia, Leyden, 
1724. [Ex 8202.488.2] 
8. Giovanni Domenico Cassini. “Nouvelles Découvertes de diverses Périodes de 
mouvement dans la Planéte de Jupiter.” In Mémoires de l’Académie Royale 
des Sciences depuis 1666 jusqu’a 1699, Tome X, Paris, 1730. [0914.494.61] 
g. “L’Observatoire Royal de Paris.” Engraving. In Jacques Cassini, Tables astrono- 
miques, Paris, 1740, p. [1]. [Ex 8459.243] 
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THE NEWTONIAN SYSTEM EXPLAINED 


. Samuel Clarke. Jacobi Rohaulti Physica . . . Adnotationibus ex Illustrissimi 
Isaaci Newtoni Philosophia. Third Edition. London, 1710. (First edition, 
1697). John Witherspoon’s copy. [WIT 8207.781. copy 1] 

- Willem Jakob ’s Gravesande. Physica Elementa Mathematica, experimenta con- 
firmata, sive Introductio ad Philosophiam Newtonianam. Leyden, 1720-21. 
2 vols. First edition. [Ex 8207.406] 

. Willem Jakob ’s Gravesande. Mathematical Elements of Natural Philosophy, 
confirmed by Experiments, or An Introduction to Sir Isaac Newton’s Philos- 
ophy. Translated by J. T. Desaguliers. London, 1720-21. 2 vols. [8207.406.11] 
. Henry Pemberton. A View of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophy. London, 1728. 
First edition. [Ex 8207.705. copy 2] 

. Benjamin Martin. The Philosophical Grammar; Being a View of the Present 
State of Experimental Physiology, or Natural Philosophy. Second Edition. 
London, 1738. (First edition, 1735). [Ex 8013.619] 

. John Rowning. A Compendious System of Natural Philosophy: With Notes 
Containing the Mathematical Demonstrations, and Some Occasional Remarks. 
In Four Parts. London, 1744 (but parts in different editions with earlier and 
later dates). [Lent by the Library of Congress. Princeton copy incomplete: 
8207.790] 

. F. M. A. de Voltaire. Elémens de la Philosophie de Neuton, Mis a la portée de 
tout le monde. Amsterdam, 1738. First —_— two different issues. [Ex 
$298.33; Ex 3298.33.11] 

. Richard Helsham. A Course of Lectures in Natural Philosophy. Dublin, 1739. 
First edition. [Ex 8207.45.12] 

. Benjamin Martin. Philosophia Britannica: or, A New and Comt rehensive 
System of the Newtonian Philosophy, Astronomy, and Geography. Third 
Edition. London, 1771. 3 vols. (First edition, 1747). [8012.618] 

. Colin Maclaurin. An Account of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophical Discoveries. 
London, 1748. First edition. [8204.674.61.11q] 


THE FIRST ORRERIES 


. Christiaan Huygens. “Descriptio Automati Planetarii,” with 4 engraved plates. 
In his Opuscula postuma, Leyden, 1703. [SK 8202.488] 

. Photographs of planetarium designed by Christiaan Huygens, executed by 
Johannes van Ceulen, 1682. [Courtesy of Rijksmuseum voor de Geschiedenis 
der Natuurwetenschappen, Leyden] 

. William Stukeley’s drawing of Stephen Hales’s planetary machine, ca. 1705. 
Reproduced (from original in Bodleian Library, Oxford) in A. E. Clark- 
Kennedy, Stephen Hales, Cambridge, 1929. [SZ 8604.426.25] 

. George H. Gabb and F. Sherwood Taylor. “An Early Orrery by Thomas 
Tompion and George Graham,” with illustrations. In The Connoisseur, Vol. 
CXXII (September 1948), pp. 24-26, 55. [N1-C75 (SA)] 

. R. T. Gould. “The Original Orrery Restored: An Early 18th-Century 
Mechanical Model of the Solar System,” with colored illustrations. In The 
Illustrated London News, Vol. CXCI (December 18, 1937), pp. 1102-1103, 
1126. [0921.49q] 

. Photographs of the “original” orrery. [Courtesy of the Earl of Cork and Orrery, 
and of the Science Museum, London] 

. Herman Mole. A New Map of Ireland Divided into the Provinces, Counties and 
Baronies. London, [1714]. Showing Barony of Orrery in County Cork. [Maps 
Division] 

. Richard Steele. The Englishman: Being the Sequel to the Guardian. Volume I. 
London, 1714. Number 11, October 29, 1713. [3942-5-3315] 
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. John Harris. Astronomical Dialogues between a Gentleman and a Lady: wherein 


29. 


go. 


31. 


33- 


the Doctrine of the Sphere, Uses of the Globes, and the Elements of 
Astronomy and Geography are explain’d. In a Pleasant, Easy, and Familiar 
Way. With a Description of the famous Instrument, call’d the Orrery. Second 
Edition. London, 1725. (First edition, 1719). With engraving of “The Orrery. 
Made by Mr. John Rowley Mr of Mechanicks to his Majty.” [Ex 8409.434] 

J. T. Desaguliers. Lectures of Experimental Philosophy ... To which is added, 
a Description of Mr. Rowley’s Machine, called the Orrery, which represents 
the Motion of the Moon about the Earth, Venus and Mercury about the 
Sun, according to the Copernican System. London, 1719. First edition. 
[Ex 8202.293] 

Edmund Stone. The Construction and Principal Uses of Mathematical Instru- 
ments. Translated from the French of M. [Nicolas] Bion .. . To which are 
Added, The Construction and Uses of such Instruments as are omitted by 
M. Bion; particularly of those invented or improved by the English. London, 

1732. With engraving of the Orrery. [Ex 81075.181q] 


ORRERIES IN 18TH CENTURY ENGLAND 


Orrery by Thomas Wright, 1731, at Christ Church, Oxford. Photograph from 
R. T. Gunther, Early Science in Oxford, Vol. II, Oxford, 1923. [1468.692.63 
v. 78 

“The Sas Orrery Four Feet in Diameter Made by Tho: Wright, Mathematical 
Instrument-maker to his Majesty for the Royal Academy at Portsmouth.” 
Engraving. In Joseph Harris, The Description and Use of the Globes, and the 
Orrery, Third Edition, London, 1734. [Ex 8455.434.11. 4th edition, London, 
1738: 8455-434] 

Orrery by Thomas Wright, 1733, formerly part of the King George III Collec- 
tion of Scientific Instruments. Photograph. [Courtesy of the Science Museum, 
London] 

“The Orrery, made by James Ferguson,” 1745. Engraving. In James Ferguson, 
Astronomy explained upon Sir Isaac Newton’s Principles, Philadelphia, 1806. 

(First edition, London, 1761). [Ex 8407.343.13] 

Wheel-work of Ferguson’s orrery (cf. No. 34). Engraving. Plate VII in James 
Ferguson, Select Mechanical Exercises: Shewing how to construct different 
Clocks, Orreries, and Sun-Dials, on Plain and Easy Principles, Third Edition, 
London, 1790. (First edition, 1773). [Ex 9732.343] 

“Four Wheel’d Orrery,” by James Ferguson. Engraving in his A Dissertation 
upon the Phaenomena of the Harvest Moon. Also, The Description and Use 
of a New Four-Wheel’d Orrery, London, 1747. [Ex 8409.343.2] 

Orrery similar in type and design to Ferguson’s four-wheeled orrery. Photo- 
graph. [Courtesy of the Francis Henry Dupont Winterthur Museum, Winter- 
thur, Delaware] 

“A Philosopher Giving that Lecture on the Orrery, in which a Lamp is put in 
the Place of the Sun.” Colored reproduction of oil painting by Joseph Wright 
of Derby, 1766, now in Museum and Art Gallery of Derby, from The IIlus- 
trated London News, Christmas Number, 1950, p. 30. [0921.49q] 

“The Philosopher Reading a Lecture on the Orrery.” Mezzotint engraving by 
W. Pether, 1768, after Wright’s painting. [E 8717] 

Orrery by B. Cole & Son, ca. 1750, at Queen’s College, Oxford. Photograph from 
R. T. Gunther, Early Science in Oxford, Vol. II, Oxford, 1923. [1468.962.63 
v. 78] 

Orrery by Abbé Nollet, adapted from English models, ca. 1740. Engraved plates 

1 and 2 in his Legons de Physique Expérimentale, Vol. VI, Paris, 1764. 

[8207.678] 
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. Orrery by George Adams, ca. 1750, in Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge. Photo- 
graph from R. T. Gunther, Early Science in Cambridge, Oxford, 1937. 
[8014.421.2] 

. Orrery by Thomas Heath & Wing, ca. 1770, at All Souls College, Oxford. 
Photographs from R. T. Gunther, Early Science in Oxford, Vol. II, Oxford, 
1923. [1468.692.63 v. 78] 

. Planétaire anglais, or orrery, by Thomas Heath, ca. 1770. Photograph. [Courtesy 
of the Conservatoire National des Arts et Métiers, Paris] 

. “The New Portable Orrery, Invented and Made by William Jones.” Engraving 
in his The Description and Use of a New Portable Orrery, Sixth Edition, 
London, 1812. (First edition, 1782). [Ex 8455.502] 

. Thomas Jefferson’s portable orrery. Purchased by Jefferson from the London 
firm of William and Samuel Jones in 1792-3. Presented in 1938 to The 
Franklin Institute by the Hon. Charles Sinkler. [Lent by The Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia] 

. Antide Janvier. Des Révolutions des corps célestes par le Mécanisme des 
Rouages. Paris, 1812. With plates of planetary machines by Janvier, and by 
Huygens. [Ex 8455.498] 

. Abraham Rees, ed. The Cyclopaedia, or Universal Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature. Philadelphia, n.d. (First edition, London, 1819-1820). With 
plates of orreries by Janvier, William Pearson and others. [0981.753] 

. David Brewster, ed. The Edinburgh Encyclopaedia. Philadelphia, 1832. (First 
edition, Edinburgh, 1830). With plates of orreries. [0981.319] 

. Asa Smith. Smith’s Illustrated Astronomy, designed for the Use of the Public 
or Common Schools in the United States. New York, 1848. With plate of 
commonly used type of 19th-century orrery. [8407.863.11q] 


ORRERIES IN AMERICA 


. Announcement, dated Cambridge, September g, 1732, of arrival of ‘‘a very costly 
Orrery” at Harvard. In The Boston Weekly News-Letter, September 14, 1732. 
[Photostat from copy in American Antiquarian Society] 

. Isaac Greenwood. Explanatory Lectures on the Orrery, Armillary Sphere, Globes 
and other Machines, Instruments, and Schemes made use of by Astronomers: 
Accompanied With a Great Variety of Physical Experiments and Curious 
Remarks. Boston, 1734. [Lent by the Massachusetts Historical Society] 

. Chauncey Whittelsey. “A Description of an Orrery or Planetarium in the 
Library of Yale-College in New-Haven, lately projected and made by the 
Rev. Rector [Thomas] Clap, to represent the Motions of all the celestial 
Bodies.” In The American Magazine, Boston, January 1744, pp. 202-203. 
[Lent by the Yale University Library] 

. Announcement of “A Course of Natural Philosophy, and Mechanics, illustrated 
by Experiments,” by Lewis Evans, at the House of the Rev. Mr. Ebenezer 
Pemberton, in the Broad-Way, in New-York. In New York Gazette, July 29, 
1751. (The course was repeated at College of New Jersey in Newark in 
September; cf. No. 60, below). [Photostat from copy in New York Historical 
Society] 

. Orrery by Benjamin Martin, acquired by Harvard College in 1767. Photograph. 
{Courtesy of Harvard University and of Mr. I. Bernard Cohen] 

. Orrery by Joseph Pope of Boston, acquired by Harvard College in 1789. Photo- 
graph. [Courtesy of Harvard University and of Mr. I. Bernard Cohen} 

. Joseph Pope. “Mr. Joseph Pope’s description of an Orrery of his construction,” 
November 12, 1794. In Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences [Boston], Vol. II, Part II, pp. 43-45, Charlestown, 1804. [8001.118.2] 
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SCIENCE AT THE COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY 


“Aula Nassovica.” Engraving in The New American Magazine, Woodbridge, 
New Jersey, No. XXVII, March 1760, opp. p. 104. First representation of 
Nassau Hall, with decorative insert showing symbols of science. [Ex 0901.525] 

“Mark how those glorious Orbs in Order move . . .” Woodcut showing a 
teacher of natural philosophy surrounded by his pupils, by H. D. [probably 
Henry Dawkins]. Frontispiece to Father Abraham’s Almanack .. . For the 
Year of Our Lord 1766, Philadelphia, Dunlap, 1765. [Sinclair Hamilton Col- 
lection No. 19 

Notebook of Joseph Shippen (Class of 1753), with copies of his letters written 
in 1751 from the College of New Jersey at Newark to his father, Edward 
Shippen of Philadelphia (a Trustee of the College). Mentioning Lewis 
Evans's course of lectures on natural philosophy (cf. No. 54. above). [Manu- 
scripts Division] 


. Samuel Davies. A Catalogue of Books in The Library of The College of New 


Jersey. Woodbridge, New Jersey, 1760. [P 51.737.2 (Ex)] 


. Henry Pemberton. 4 View of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophy. London, 1728. 


Inscribed on flyleaf, “Hic Liber pertinet Bibliothicae Nassovicae-Aulae, 
1766.” [Ex 8207.705 copy 1] 


. Colin Maclaurin. An Account of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophical Discoveries. 


London, 1748. John Witherspoon’s copy, with his signature on title-page. 
[WIT 8204.674.61.11] 


. Samuel Clarke. Jacobi Rouhaulti Physica . . . Adnotationibus ex Illustrissimi 


Isaaci Newtoni Philosophia, Third Edition. London, 1710. Cepy from John 
Witherspoon’s library, with his signature. [WIT 8207.781 copy 2] 


. Willem Jakob ’s Gravesande. Mathematical Elements of Natural Philosophy 


confirmed by Experiments, or an Introduction to Sir Isaac Newton’s Phi- 
losophy. Translated by J. T. Desaguliers. London, 1720. 2 vols. [8207.406.11] 


. David Gregory. The Elements of Physical and Geometrical Astronomy. Second 


Edition, revised by Edmund Stone. London, 1726. 2 vols. [8407.407] 


. Isaac Watts. The Knowledge of the Heavens and Earth made easy: or, The 


First Principles of Astronomy and Geography. Second Edition corrected. 
London, 1728. [8407.957] 


. Charles Brent. The Compendious Astronomer. London, 1740. [Lent by the 


Library of Congress] 


. Benjamin Martin. The Philosophical Grammar; Being a View of the Present 


State of Experimental Physiology, or, Natural Philosophy. Seventh Edition. 
London, 1769. Copy from John Witherspoon’s library, with his signature. 
[WIT 8207.618] 

David Jennings. An Introduction to the Use of the Globes and the Orrery. 
Third Edition. London, 1766. [Ex 8409.499] 

Minutes of the Trustees of The College of New Jersey. Vol. I of the original 
records, showing appropriation of funds for improvement of the “Philo- 


sophical Apparatus,” September 29, 1769. [Lent by the Secretary of Princeton 
University] 


THE HISTORY OF THE RITTENHOUSE ORRERY 


THE ORRERY: 1767-1774 


The Provinces of New York, and New Jersey: with part of Pensilvania, and the 
Province of Quebec. Drawn by Major Holland, corrected and improved 
from the original materials by Governor Pownall. Franckfort upon the Mayn, 

Harry Lodowick Broenner, 1777. [Maps Division] 
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. Roadside marker indicating site of Rittenhouse Farm at Norriton, Pennsylvania 
(now the Valley Forge Heart Institute, on old Germantown Pike to Reading). 
Photograph by H. C. Rice, Jr., 1954. 

. William Barton, ed. Memoirs of the Life of David Rittenhouse, Philadelphia, 
1813. Showing Rittenhouse-Thomas Barton correspondence, 1767-1768. [P 
99-7656.01]. With pen and ink drawing of Rittenhouse in his workshop, by 
Gillett G. Griffin, 1954. 

. Announcement of the acquisition of the orrery by the College of New Jersey. 
In The Pennsylvania Gazette, April 26, 1770. [Ex og21.706f]. With pen and 
ink drawing of Witherspoon and trustees examining orrery in Rittenhouse’s 
workshop, by Gillett G. Griffin, 1954. 

. Announcement of lectures on natural philosophy and demonstration of Ritten- 
house orrery at College of Philadelphia. In The Pennsylvania Gazette, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1771. [Ex og21.706f]. With pen and ink drawing of Rittenhouse 
demonstrating his orrery, by Gillett G. Griffin, 1954. 

. Announcement of removal of orrery from Philadelphia to Princeton. In The 
Pennsylvania Gazette, April 4, 1771. [Ex 0921.706f]. With pen and ink draw- 
ing of the arrival of the orrery at Nassau Hall, by Gillett G. Griffin, 1954. 

. Ledger of the Trustees of the College of New Jersey. Showing payment for the 
orrery, April 1771. [Lent by the Controller’s Office, Princeton University] 

. John Witherspoon. Address to the Inhabitants of Jamaica, and other West- 
India Islands, in behalf of the College of New-Jersey. Philadelphia, 1772. 
[P 96.9070.05; another copy, WIT 0099.695 v. 26 (g)] 

. Portrait of John Witherspoon, President of the College of New Jersey. Catmeo- 
type medallion from matrix made in 1784 in London by James Tassie. 
[Ex 1428] 

. John Adams's diary (August 27, 1774). In Works of John Adams, Boston, 1850, 
Vol. II. [10823.114.11.4] 


THE SECOND RITTENHOUSE ORRERY 


. The Orrery built by Rittenhouse for the College of Philadelphia, 1770-1771. 
Photographs showing original case by John Folwell and Parnell Gibbs, and 
details of the machine. [Courtesy of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
and of the University of Pennsylvania Library] 

. Diploma of the University of Pennsylvania, 1845, with red wax impression of 
the “orrery seal” (adopted in 1782). [Lent by the Archives of the University 
of Pennsylvania] 

. Sketch from an impression of the orrery seal. In A. S. W. Rosenbach, The 
Rittenhouse Orrery, Philadelphia, 1899. Reprinted from Bulletin of the 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania, Vol. I, No. 2, June 


1899. [84517.784] 
UNFULFILLED PLANS FOR MORE ORRERIES 


. Votes and Proceedings of the House of Representatives of the Province of 
Pennsylvania, beginning the Fourteenth Day of October, 1767 . . . Phila- 
delphia, 1776. Showing vote of March 8, 1771. [Lent by the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania} 

- [Thomas Jefferson]. “A Bill for amending the constitution of the College of 
William and Mary, and substituting more certain revenues for its suppert.” 
In Report of the Committee of Revisors Appointed by the General Assembly 
of Virginia in MDCCLXXVI, Richmond, 1784. [Lent by the University of 
Virginia Library] 

. Silas Deane to John Jay, Paris, December g, 1776. In Francis Wharton, ed., 
The Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States, Wash- 
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ington, 188g, Vol. II. [1081.921.2]. With pen and ink drawing by Gillett G. 
Griffin, 1954. 
88. Correspondence between La Luzerne, French Minister in Philadelphia, and 
Vergennes, concerning proposed gift by American Philosophical Society of 
Rittenhouse orrery to Louis XVI, 1783. Photographs from Archives du 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Correspondance Politique, Etats-Unis, 
Vols. 23, 25, 26. [Courtesy of the Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres 
and of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris] 


ORRERY IN WARTIME: 1776-1777 


89. William Faden. Plan of the Operations of General Washington against the 
King’s Troops in New Jersey, from the 26th of December 1776 to the 3d 
January 1777. London, 1777. [Maps Division] 

go. Report from Baltimore, December 31, 1776, on behaviour of the Britons aided 
by Hessian and Waldeck mercenaries, in New York and New Jersey. In 
Virginia Gazette, Williamsburg, January 10, 1777. [Ex 0921.939f] 

gi. Comment on alleged British depredations in New Jersey. In The Annual 
Register, or a View of the History, Politics, and Literature for the Year 1777, 
London, 1778. [1010.125] 

g2. William Gordon. The History of the Rise, Progress, and Establishment of the 
United States of America: including an Account of the Late War. London, 
1788, Vol. II. [Ex 1081.404] 

93. Ashbel Green. Reminiscences of Princeton during the Revolution. In J. H. 
Jones, ed., The Life of Ashbe! Green... begun to be written by himself in 

his eighty-second year and continued in his eighty-fourth, New. York, 1849. 

[5503-407-40]. With pen and ink drawing of American soldiers playing with 

the orrery, by Gillett G. Griffin, 1954. 


VISITORS TO PRINCETON: 1780-1790 


94. “An accurate and correct List of Roads to the principal Cities and Towns of 
the Continent, &c, from Boston: With the names of those Persons who keep 
the Genteelest Houses of Entertainment.” With woodcut of stage-coach. In 
Bickerstaff’s Genuine Boston Almanack . . . for 1791, Boston, 1790. [Sinclair 
Hamilton Collection No. 62.01] 

95. F. J. de Chastellux. Travels in North America, in the Years 1780, 1781, and 
1782, by the Marquis de Chastellux. Translated from the French, with notes 
by the translator. London, 1787. 2 vols. [Ex 1053.251] 

96. Abbé Robin. Nouveau Voyage dans l’Amérique Septentrionale, en l’Année 
1781. Paris, 1782. [Ex 1081.1778]. Also: New Travels Through North-America, 
“translated [by Philip Freneau] from the original of the Abbé Robin, one 
of the Chaplains to the French Army in America,” Boston, 1784. [P 771. 
006.14] 

97. Claude Blanchard. The Journal of Claude Blanchard, Commissary of the 
French Auxiliary Army sent to the United States during the American Revo- 
lution. Translated by William Duane, edited by Thomas Balch. Albany, 
1876. [1081.184] 

98. Johann David Schépf. Travels in the Confederation, 1783-1784. Translated 
(from the German edition, Erlangen, 1788) by Alfred J. Morrison. Philadel- 
phia, 1911. 2 vols. [1053.832] 

9g. Gijsbert Karel van Hogendorp. The College at Princetown May 1784. With an 
introduction by Howard C. Rice, Princeton, 1949. [6694.471] 

100. Ashbel Green to John Croes, Nassau Hall, May 21, 1782. A.l.s. [Manuscripts 

Division]. Also, printed version of the letter, in John N. Norton, Life of 

Bishop Croes, of New Jersey, New York, 1859. [1174.273.68] 
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THE ORRERY BECOMES FAMOUS 


. Thomas Jefferson. Notes on the State of Virginia; written in the year 1781, 
somewhat corrected and enlarged in the winter of 1782, for the use of a 
Foreigner of distinction, in answer to certain queries proposed by him. 1782. 
[Paris, 1785]. First edition. [McCormick]. Another copy of this edition [lent 
by Miss Elizabeth Sergeant Abbot] with presentation inscription from Jef- 
ferson to Rittenhouse on flyleaf, and, in margin opposite tribute to Ritten- 
house (p. 121) the manuscript notation (possibly in Rittenhouse’s hand), 
“and a Jefferson.” 

. Joel Barlow. The Vision of Columbus: A Poem in Nine Books. Hartford, 1787. 
[Ex 3619.5.393]. Also revised and enlarged edition: The Columbiad, Phila- 
delphia, 1807. [Ex 3619.5.32] 

. Jedidiah Morse. The American Geography; or a View of the Present Situation 
of the United States of America. Elizabethtown, 1789. [Ex 1053.654.11] 

. Christoph Daniel Ebeling. Erdbeschreibung und Geschichte von Amerika, 
Vol. Hamburg, 1796. [1053-317] 

. Benjamin Rush. An Eulogium intended to perpetuate the Memory of David 
Rittenhouse. Philadelphia, [1796]. [P 94.760.007.18] , 

. Saint-John de Crévcoeur. Voyage dans la Haute Pensylvanie et dans I’Etat de 
New-York. Paris, 1801. 3 vols. [Ex 1053.274.2] 

. Samuel Miller. A Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century. New York, 1803. 
2 vols. Miller’s copy with his signature on title-page. [P 96.6468.04] 


. “David Rittenhouse, the Mathematician.” In Men Who Have Risen, A Book 


for Boys, New York, 1860. [Lent by Mr. Henry L. Savage] 


TROUBLE WITH THE ORRERY 


. John Witherspoon. Draft of a proposed “Memorial for the College of New 
Jersey,” 1784. Photostat of original ms. at Morristown Historical Park, 
Morristown, New Jersey. [Manuscripts Division] 

. Diary of James Gibson (Princeton, Class of 1787), entry dated February 15, 
1786. Manuscript. [Lent by The Historical Society of Pennsylvania] 

. Diary of Mr. Woodorf (clerk of Loyalists’ Claims Commission), entry dated 
October 27, 1786. Manuscript. [Lent by The American Philosophical Society] 
. Manasseh Cutler. Life, Journal and Correspondence. Edited by W. P. & J. P. 
Cutler. Cincinnati, 1888. Entry dated July 12, 1787. [1206.279.27] 

. Moreau de Saint-Méry. Voyage aux Etats-Unis de l’Amérique, 1793-1798. Edited 
by Stewart L. Mims. New Haven, 1913. Entry dated May 24, 1794. [1053.654]. 
Also: Moreau de St. Méry’s American Journey, translated and edited by 
Kenneth Roberts and Anna M. Roberts, New York, 1947. [1053.654.11] 

. Isaac Weld. Travels through the States of North America, and the Provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada, During the Years 1795, 1796, and 1797. Third 
Edition. London, 1800. Entry dated June/July 1796. [Ex 1053.963.11] 

. “An Act concerning the College of New-Jersey,” February 19, 1796. In Acts of 
the Twentieth General Assembly of the State of New-Jersey, Trenton, 1796. 
[Ex 7787.07q, 15-20] 

. Report of Dr. Ashbel Green, Chairman of the Committee on the Orrery, 
September 26, 1798. Photostat from Minutes of the Trustees of the College 
of New Jersey, Vol. II. (Cf. No. 117, below). [Courtesy of the Secretary of 
Princeton University]. With a pen and ink drawing of the Trustees’ Com- 
mittee on the Orrery, by Gillett G. Griffin, 1954. 


THE ORRERY REPAIRED 


. Minutes of the Trustees of the College of New Jersey, Vol. II. Entries con- 
cerning repair of orrery by Henry Voigt of Philadelphia, 1804-1808. [Lent 
by the Secretary of Princeton University] 
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. James Hardie. The Philadelphia Directory and Register: Containing the Names, 
Occupations and Places of Abode of the Citizens. Philadelphia, 1793. Men- 
tioning Henry Voigt. [Ex 1214.432] 

. Daniel Mulford. Notes on a Journey to Georgia, 1808. Manuscript. Entry dated 
October 11, 1808. [Lent by the Yale University Library] 

. Nassau Hall. Pen and ink drawing of unknown authorship. Made after 1803, 
and before 1836. [Lent by Mr. Albridge C. Smith, IIT} 

. Pencilled notation concerning the orrery, dated July 23, 1833, in an unidenti- 
fied hand. In Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the State of Virginia, Philadelphia, 
1801. [EX 1230.495.12 copy 2] 

. James Renwick. Life of David Rittenhouse. In Jared Sparks, “The Library of 
American Biography,” Vol. VII, New York, 1856. (First edition, 1835). 
[1246.868] 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ORRERY 


. The Princeton Book. A Series of Sketches pertaining to the History, Organiza- 
tion and Present Condition of the College of New Jersey. By Officers and 
Graduates of the College. Illustrated with Views and Portraits. Boston, 1879. 
[P 00.734] 

. Henry Van Dyke, Jr. “Princeton College.” In The Manhattan, An Illustrated 
Literary Magazine, Vol. II, No. 1 (July 1883), pp. 3-20. [og01.M277] 

. “The Rittenhouse Planetarium.” Clipping from The Princeton Press, October 
22, 1892, in Moses Taylor Pyne Scrapbook [P 06.742q v. 51] 

. “Princeton’s Exhibit at the World’s Fair.” In The Daily ‘Princetonian, April 
12, 1893. [P 71.737] 

. Printed letter, signed. to Messrs. Cyrus H. McCormick, James W. Alexander, 
M. Taylor Pyne, Special Committee of the Trustees of Princeton University 
in charge of the proposed Princeton Educational Exhibit at the World's 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago, from Committee of Faculty, H. S. S. 
Smith, W. B. Scott, Andrew F. West, September 26, 1892. Including plan of 
exhibit, schedule of costs, etc. [Princetoniana Collection] 

. “Plan of Proposed Exhibit—No. 6497.” Blue print floor plan. Accompaniment 
to printed text, above, No. 127. [Princetoniana Collection] 

. Catalogue and Report of Special Committee on the New Jersey School Exhibit 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition, at Chicago, 1893. Trenton, 1894. 
[9011.25.673] 

. Hubert H. Bancroft. Book of the Fair. Chicago, 1893. [Ex g011.25.014e]. With 
illustrated guide [9011.25.026.4], and other souvenirs from Scrapbooks of 
the Fair [Ex 9011.25.25q] 

. Board with World’s Fair shipping label, from packing-case in which the 
orrery was returned from World’s Fair exhibit in 1893, and in which it was 
found in 1948. [Ex 4780] 

. Herman S. Davis. “David Rittenhouse, LL.D., F.R.S.” Reprint from Popular 
Astronomy, July 1896. [P 94.892.035.06] 

. Conversation in Mr. Collins’s Office, February 2, 1915. Typed notes on state- 
ments concerning orrery made by Col. William Libbey ’77 to Varnum Lan- 
sing Collins, Secretary of the University. [Lent by the Secretary of Princeton 
University] 

. Correspondence between V. L. Collins and Howard McClenahan, concerning 
“the Rittenhouse Orrery mystery,” 1931. [Lent by the Secretary of Princeton 
University] 

. James Stokley. “The Rittenhouse Exhibition.” In Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography, Vol. LVI (July 1932), pp. 236-238. Recording in- 
formation received from Princeton concerning the fate of the orrery. [1212. 
708) 
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. “Library Notes and Queries.” In Princeton University Library Chronicle, Vol. 
V (February 1944), p. 80; Vol. VI (November 1944), pp. 46-47. “What ever 
became of the Rittenhouse Orrery?” [P 51.74.224] 

. Typewritten statement, signed by James M. Keels, Assistant to Superintendent 
of Grounds and Buildings, May 13, 1954, concerning discovery of the orrery 
in McCosh Hall basement in summer of 1948. [Manuscripts Division] 

. Princeton University, Department of Public Relations. Mimeographed press 
release, April 21, 1951, concerning the rediscovered orrery. With press 
clippings, April-May, 1951. [Manuscripts Division], Also, “The Rittenhouse 
Orrery,” in Princeton University Library Chronicle, Vol. XII (Spring 1951), 
pp. 121-125. [P 51.74.224] 


THE ORRERY RESTORED: 1951-1954 


. The Orrery before restoration. Photographs by Willard Starks (March 16, 

1951), and by R. V. C. Whitehead, Jr. (April 27, 1951). [Manuscripts Division] 

. The Philadelphia Orrery, a guide for restoration of its Princeton counterpart. 

Photographs by Hans Burkhard, 1952. [Manuscripts Division] 

. Restoration of the Orrery: non-mechanical details. Statement by Julian E. 
Garnsey concerning the painted background. Trial sample for decorative 
background of stars, by Norman Hoagland. Design by G. V. Duffield for 
hands, executed by Ball and Ball. Drawing and scale model for installation 
of restored orrery, by G. V. Duffield. [Manuscripts Division} 

Details of the Orrery photographed during restoration. Photographs by 
Willard Starks, June 1952. [Manuscripts Division] 

Harry Ashworth working on the orrery at Forrestal Research Center. Photo- 
graphs by Willard Starks, and by H. C. Rice, Jr., June-July, 1952. [Manu- 
scripts Division] 

. Damaged parts of the orrery replaced during restoration. [Ex 4779] 

. The Restored Rittenhouse Orrery. [Ex 4778] 


DESCRIPTIONS OF THE ORRERY 


David Rittenhouse. “Description of a New Orrery,” March 27, 1767. In William 
Barton, ed., Memoirs of the Life of David Rittenhouse, Philadelphia, 1813, 
Pp. 199-202. [8404.774.1] 

. “Description of a New Orrery, planned, and now nearly finished, by Mr. 
David Rittenhouse, of Norriton, in the County of Philadelphia.” In The 
Pennsylvania Gazette, No. 2054, May 5, 1768. [Ex 0921.706f] 

“Description of a new Orrery, planned, and now nearly finished by David 
Rittenhouse, A.M. of Norriton, in the county of Philadelphia. Communicated 
by Dr. Smith.” In Transactions of The American Philosophical Society, Held 
at Philadelphia, for Promoting Useful Knowledge, Vol. 1, “From January 
ist, 1769, to January 1st, 1771,” Philadelphia, 1771, pp. [1]-3. Also, “second 
edition corrected” of Volume I of the Transactions, Philadelphia, 1789. 
[8001.1311] 

. David Rittenhouse. “Little Paper on the Orrery,” February 1771, endorsed 
“For Israel Jacobs.” With letter from William Smith to David Rittenhouse, 
February 21, 1771. Manuscripts. [Lent by The Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania] 

. [William Smith?]. Description of the Orrery. In The Pennsylvania Gazette, 
No. 2205, March 28, 1771. [Ex 0921.706f] 


DAVID RITTENHOUSE: 1732-1796 


51. Charles Willson Peale. Portrait of David Rittenhouse, 1772. Oil painting. 
(Sellers, No. 737). [Lent by the University of Pennsylvania] 
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161. 


162. 


163. 


164. 


165. 


166. 


167. 


168. 


. John Trumbull. Portrait of David Rittenhouse, 1790. Miniature in oils. (Sizer, 


p- 47). [Lent by Miss Elizabeth Sergeant Abbot} 


. Edward Savage. Portrait of David Rittenhouse. Mezzotint engraving (Phila- 


delphia, 1796) after painting by Charles Willson Peale (1792). [E 8918} 


. Charles Willson Peale. Portrait of David Rittenhouse. Miniature on ivory, 


probably by Peale after his 1792 portrait. (Sellers, No. 740A). [Lent by Miss 
Elizabeth Sergeant Abbot] 


. David Edwin. Portrait of David Rittenhouse. Stipple engraving after unidenti- 


fied original. (Stauffer, No. 859). [E 616] 


. Giuseppe Ceracchi. Photograph of his marble bust of David Rittenhouse, 


1794/5, presented to the American Philosophical Society. In Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. LVI (July 1932), opp. p. 193- 
[8001.851] 


. Barber. Medal, Obverse: head of Rittenhouse (after Ceracchi bust), “Davd 


Rittenhouse. 1st Directr U.S. Mint: 1792-1795.” Reverse: “ ‘He Belonged To 
The Whole Human Race.’ Born 1732. Died 1796. Medal Series of the U.S. 
Mint. J. Pollock Director 1871.” [Lent by the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania] 


- Memorabilia of David Rittenhouse: two pairs of gold cuff links engraved with 


the initials “D.R.”; a pair of shoe buckles; a group of shell buttons. [Lent 
by Miss Elizabeth Sergeant Abbot] 


. Rittenhouse’s Philadelphia home, erected 1786-87 at 7th and Arch Streets. 


Anonymous 19th-century watercolor. [Lent by Mr. Joe Kindig, Jr.] 


. Gabriel Thomas. An Historical and Geagraphical Account cf the Province and 


County of Pensilvania; and of West-Jersey in America. London, 1698. Show- 
ing first mention (p. 42) of Rittenhouse paper-mill on the Wissahickon. 
[Kane 

Perak Eorum exhibens Nomina qui in Collegio Novae Caesareae Laurea 
alicujus Gradus donati sunt ab Anno 1748, ad Annum 1773. Philadelphia, 
[1773]. Broadside. Showing name of David Rittenhouse as recipient of 
honorary A.M. degree from the College of New Jersey at Princeton in 1772. 
[BF 7545] 

David Rittenhouse to his wife, Hannah, Norriton, October 22, 1793. A.lLs. 
Written during yellow fever epidemic. [Lent by Miss Elizabeth Sergeant 
Abbot 

sean dite. David) Rittenhouse to her step-daughter, Elizabeth Rittenhouse 
Sergeant, [Philadelphia], Sunday afternoon 28th September [1794]. A.Ls. 
{Lent by Miss Elizabeth Sergeant Abbot] 

Thomas Jefferson. Letter to the secretaries of the American Philosophical 
Society, January 28, 1797, accepting the presidency of the Society and prais- 
ing his predecessors, Franklin and Rittenhouse. In Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, Vol. IV, Philadelphia, 1799. [8001.1311] 

Benjamin Rush. An Eulogium, intended to Perpetuate the Memory of David 
Rittenhouse, late President of the American Philosophical Society. Philadel- 
phia, [1796]. Uncut copy in original wrappers. [Lent by Miss Elizabeth 
Sergeant Abbot. Library copies: P 94.760.007.04; P 94.760.007.18] 

William Barton, ed. Memoirs of the Life of David Rittenhouse. Philadelphia, 
1813. [Lent by Mr. Henry L. Savage. Library copies: 8404.774.1; P 99.7656.01] 

Edward Ford. David Rittenhouse, Astronomer-Patriot, 1732-1796. Philadelphia, 

1946. [8404.774-35] 


RITTENHOUSE AS CRAFTSMAN AND SCIENTIST 


Clock with miniature orrery, which belonged to David Rittenhouse, was pre- 
sumably made by him, and was in his Philadelphia home at the time of his 
death. [Lent by Mr. Joe Kindig, Jr.] 
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. Father Abraham’s Almanack, For the Year of our Lord 1774. Philadelphia, 
[1773]. The astronomical calculations by “the ingenious David Rittenhouse, 
A.M. of this city.” [Ex 1060.339] 

170. David Rittenhouse. An Oration, Delivered February 24, 1775, before the 
American Philosophical Society. Philadelphia, 1775. [Lent by the American 
Philosophical Society] 

171. David Rittenhouse. “The Newtonian Philosophy defended.” In The Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine, Philadelphia, June 1776. [Ex 0901.6] 

172. David Rittenhouse. Philosophical Papers. London, 1787. Papers originally 
published in Volume II of the Transactions of The American Philosophical 
Society. [P 94.099 v.2 (12)] 

173. John Fitch. The Original Steam-Boat Supported; or, A Reply to Mr. James 
Rumsey’s Pamphlet. Shewing the True Priority of John Fitch, and the False 
Datings, &c. of James Rumsey. Philadelphia, 1788. Showing (p. 31) testi- 
monial of David Rittenhouse in behalf of Fitch’s steam-boat, Philadelphia, 
December 12, 1787. [McCormick] 

174. David Rittenhouse and John Jones. “Account of several Houses in Phila- 
delphia, struck with Lightning, on June 7, 1789.” In Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, Vol. I, Philadelphia, 1793. [8001.1311] 

175. J. de Lalande. Astronomie. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Paris, 1792, 
Volume I. Mentioning (p. 11) Rittenhouse’s observatory in Philadelphia. 
[8409-556] 

176. David Rittenhouse. Manuscript volume of meteorological observations kept by 
Rittenhouse from 1792 until his death in 1796, and continued from 1796 
until 1805 by members of his family. Showing Rittenhouse’s last entry, June 
20, 1796. [Lent by the American Philosophical Society] 

177. William Guthrie. A New System of Modern Geography: or, A Geographical, 
Historical, and Commercial Grammar. First American edition, corrected, 
improved and greatly enlarged. Philadelphia, 1794-95. 2 vols. “The astro- 
nomical parts corrected by Dr. Rittenhouse.” [1007.419] 

178. David Rittenhouse. Manuscript drafts of two letters, January 15, 1795, to the 

French botanist Charles Louis L’Héritier de Brutelle and to Joseph Fauchet, 

French minister to the United States, concerning copy of L’Héritier de Bru- 

telle’s Stirpes Novae transmitted by Fauchet to the American Philosophical 

Society of which Rittenhouse was president. [Lent by Miss Elizabeth Sergeant 

Abbot] 


RITTENHOUSE’S PUBLIC SERVICES 


The Constitution of the Commonwealih of Pennsylvania, as established by the 
General Convention [of 1776}. Philadelphia, 1784. Showing Rittenhouse’s 
name among the signers, as delegate from the City of Philadelphia. [Ex 
7583-47-01.65.11] 

180. David Rittenhouse, Vice-President, Council of Safety, to John M. Nesbitt, 

Treasurer, Philadelphia, February 22, 1777. A.l.s. [Manuscripts Division] 

181. Jacob S. Howell, Secretary, Pennsylvania War Office, to David Rittenhouse as 
a member of the Board of War, Philadelphia, June 11, 1777. A.ls. [Lent by 
Miss Elizabeth Sergeant Abbot] 

182. David Rittenhouse. Manuscript volume containing data relating to surveys, 
meterological observations (1787-1792), and other notes. Showing observa- 
tions made in 1784 when Rittenhouse was one of the commissioners of 
Pennsylvania to determine the western extension of the Mason-Dixon line 
separating Pennsylvania from Virginia. [Lent by the American Philosophical 
Society] 

183. “A View of Ohiopyle Falls, in Pennsylvania.” Engraving from sketch made by 

Rittenhouse in 1784 or 1785. In The Columbian Magazine, Philadelphia, 
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February 1787. [Lent by The American Philosophical Society. Library copy, 
lacking this plate: Ex 0901.679] 
. Eighteenth-century surveying instrument, including compass, chain and stakes. 
Made by David Rittenhouse’s brother, Benjamin, who was also well known 
as an instrument and clock maker. [Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ecroyd] 
. David Rittenhouse to Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly, November 9, 
178g. Letter of resignation as Treasurer of Pennsylvania, a position he had 
held since 1777. In The Columbian Magazine, Philadelphia, November 
1789, p. 688. [Ex 0901.679] 
. Thomas Jefferson (Secretary of State) to David Rittenhouse, concerning weights 
and measures, New York, June 12, June go, 1790. Two a.ll.s. [Lent by Miss 
Elizabeth Sergeant Abbot] 
. David Rittenhouse to Thomas Jefferson, relating to purchase of a site in 
Philadelphia for the Mint, June 16, 1792. Rittenhouse’s retained copy of 
the letter. [Lent by Miss Elizabeth Sergeant Abbot] 
. Thomas Jefferson to David Rittenhouse, “Director of the Mint,” Monticello, 
August 12, 1792, concerning purchase of an equatorial instrument. Thomas 
Jefferson to David Rittenhouse, Germantown, November 3, 1793, concern- 
ing copper for the Mint. Two a.ll.s. [Lent by Miss Elizabeth Sergeant Abbot] 
. Thomas Jefferson to David Rittenhouse, April 4, 1793, returning books, some 
of which belong to the State Department and are to be used by the Mint. 
A.l.s. [Manuscripts Division]. Formerly tipped into a copy of Lalande, 
Astronomie, Paris, 1771, Vol. I [Ex 8409.556.11] 
. U.S. coins minted while Rittenhouse was director of the Mint. Silver dollar 
(1794), cent (1794), and one-half cent (1793). [Numismatics Collection] 
. Frank H. Stewart. History of the First United States Mint. [Camden], 1924. 
[HG 459.886] 
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Library Notes @ 
Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 


NEW LIBRARY PUBLICATION 


The Rittenhouse Orrery, Princeton’s Eighteenth-Century Plane- 
tarium, 1767-1954, by Howard C. Rice, Jr., the third in the series 
of occasional publications issued by the Princeton University Li- 
brary under the sponsorship of the Friends of the Princeton Li- 
brary, appeared in May 1954. The publication of this volume, 
sponsored jointly by the Friends of the Library and the Friends 
of the Observatory, was made possible by Mr. Bernard Peyton ‘17. 

In addition to tracing the history of the most important surviv- 
ing piece of Princeton’s pre-Revolutionary “philosophical appara- 
tus’ —originally housed in the college library and long associated 
with the teaching of astronomy at Princeton—Mr. Rice’s account 
treats of the rise of the Newtonian system of the universe, the 
popularity of the orrery as a “visual aid” for demonstrating this 
system, the teaching of Newtonian science in America, and the 
career of the Pennsylvania clock-maker and astronomer, David Rit- 
tenhouse, president of the American Philosophical Society and 
recipient of honorary A.M. and LL.D. degrees from Princeton. 

The Rittenhouse Orrery, a 100-page cloth-bound volume with 
sixteen collotype illustrations executed by the Meriden Gravure 
Company, was designed by P. J. Conkwright and printed at the 
Princeton University Press. The cover design was drawn by Gillett 
G. Griffin, of the Graphic Arts Division, from the Signs of the 
Zodiac as represented in the Hoch-Deutsch-Americanische Calen- 
der, printed by Christopher Saur at Germantown, Pennsylvania, in 
the 1770's, copies of which have recently been added to the Sin- 
clair Hamilton Collection of American Illustrated Books. All mem- 
bers of the Friends have been invited to accept a complimentary 
copy of The Rittenhouse Orrery; further copies may be obtained 
by members for $1.75, and by others for $2.50. Earlier volumes in 
the series, still available, are: Anthony Trollope’s comedy Did He 
Steal It?, with an introduction by Robert H. Taylor ’g0, and John 
Witherspoon Comes to America by Lyman H. Butterfield. 
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VISIT OF THE HROSWITHA CLUB 


The Library was host, on the afternoon of May seventeenth, to 
members of the Hroswitha Club and their guests. After a visit 
to the exhibitions and a tour of the building, tea was served in 
the Graphic Arts room. The Hroswitha Club, composed of women 
book collectors whose object is ‘to foster an interest in books in 
all their aspects,” was founded in 1944. The club customarily meets 
five times a year, either in New York or in other cities, where li- 
braries and private collections are visited. 


THE YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN IN VERSE 


A versified account of the Yorktown campaign by one Caron du 
Chanset, published in Paris in late December 1781 scarcely two 
months after the event, has been reprinted in facsimile from a 
copy of the scarce original edition in the Princeton Library by the 
Institut Francais de Washington. Extra copies of this reprint of 
La Double Victoire: Poéme dédié a Madame la Comtesse de Ro- 
chambeau, with a brief introduction in English by Howard C. Rice, 
Jr., have been made available to the Library through the courtesy 
of Professor Gilbert Chinard. Subscribers to the Chronicle may 
obtain copies, as long as the supply lasts, by writing to the Editor. 


GRAPHIC ARTS COLLECTION 


Exhibits arranged in the Graphic Arts room during the past 
year have aimed to explore various fields connected with the 
graphic arts. From late summer to early October, 1953, a display 
called “Cigar Box Art, A Traditional Application of Color Li- 
thography,” included original lithograph stones and progressive 
proofs as well as early and recent examples of labels, boxes and 
bands from all over the world. In October and November, the 
American Color Print Society lent its fourteenth Annual Traveling 
Print Show, comprising American color prints in all media. Exam- 
ples of photographs from the 1840's to the 1880’s, together with 
camera equipment and early viewers, were shown in December, 
1953, and January, 1954. “Japanese Prints, Their History and 
Technique,” on display during February and March, coincided 
both with the performances of the Kabuki Theatre in New York 
and with a demonstration of Japanese woodblock printing by To- 
shi Yoshida held in the Graphic Arts room on February 15th under 
the joint sponsorship of the Princeton Art Museum and the Li- 
brary. One of the features of this exhibition was the newly ac- 
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quired Dharani—an example of the earliest known datable print- 
ing (A.D. 770). Monotypes by Gwyneth King (Mrs. Joe Brown), 
with drawings, proofs and tools explaining the process, were shown 
during April. Other examples of Miss King’s work, illustrating 
“Off-Campus Princeton,” were on display during this same period 
in the Princetoniana Room. The final exhibitions of the year, on 
view during May and June, were a fine selection of prints lent by 
the International Graphic Arts Society, and a group of characteris- 
tic mid-Victorian bookbindings, chiefly from the Sinclair Hamil- 
ton Collection. 

Undergraduate print lending, in October and February, was as 
successful as in previous years, with all available prints taken in- 
side three hours. The Graphic Arts Press, now installed in tempo- 
rary quarters on C floor, has been used extensively during the past 
year. Posters for many of the Library exhibitions have been printed. 
A souvenir “emblem” was printed for guests at the symposium, 
“Emblems in Art and Literature,” held on March 12. Students and 
faculty members have experimented with bookplates, letterheads, 
invitations, posters and menus. Several seniors and graduate stu- 
dents have printed title-pages for their theses. Professor James 
Thorpe assigned to each of the graduate students in one of his 
courses the task of printing a poem on the press, while a “period” 
broadside listing “Some Materials for American Social History, 
1830-1860" was printed in connection with Mr. Robert Arthur’s 
undergraduate precepts in American History. A large serigraph 
press, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick B. Adams, Jr., was used to 
prepare the attractive blue papers, with star design in gold, which 
supplied the decorative background in the display cases of The Rit- 
tenhouse Orrery exhibition. 

The 1953 Print Club print, “Behind Nassau Hall,” is a serigraph 
by Philip Hicken, who came to Princeton in June 1953 to sketch 
the scene. Mr. Hicken, who was at that time teaching serigraph and 
watercolor at Harvard, is now teaching in Boston. His attractive 
serigraph of Nassau Hall, issued in an edition of one hundred 
copies, catches the freshness of color on the campus in late spring. 


COLOPHON CLUB 


The Colophon Club, with a membership of some thirty under- 
graduates interested in book collecting, has had an active year. 
In December Mr. Robert H. Taylor ’go spoke to the group on his 
book collecting experiences, illustrating his talk with books and 
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manuscripts from his library. In February Mr. W. Hugh Peal com- 
mented on items from his personal collection in a talk arranged 
by the Colophon Club in cooperation with the Department of 
Modern Languages. Several members of the club were the guests, 
in December, of Mr. Sinclair Hamilton ’06 and Mr. Robert H. 
Taylor ’go, at dinner and at the opening of the Grolier Club ex- 
hibition, ““Famous Children’s Books.” In March club members 
visited the residence of Mr. Frederick B. Adams, Jr. to see his col- 
lections, and in April seven of the group were the guests of the 
‘Jared Eliots’—the Yale undergraduate book collectors’ society— 
during a trip to New Haven, which concluded with a visit to Wil- 
marth Lewis’s Horace Walpole Collection at Farmington. The 
year’s activities were fittingly brought to a close with a picnic sup- 
per at the Bucks County home of Elmer Adler, the original organ- 
izer of the Colophon Club. 


UNDERGRADUATE BOOK COLLECTING CONTEST 


The twenty-ninth annual undergraduate book collecting con- 
test took place on Wednesday evening, April 28. The judges, Mr. 
Hamilton Cottier ’22 and Mr. J. Holly Hanford, awarded the first 
prize to Virginius C. Hall, Jr., 54 for the beginning of a fine col- 
lection of Charles I’s Eikon Basilike, and the second prize to Rob- 
ert J. Ruben ’55 who is making a collection of early medical books. 


COLLECTOR’S CHOICE 


A selection of American school books from the collection of 
illustrated children’s books assembled by Gillett Good Griffin 
formed the “Collector’s Choice’ exhibition for the month of 
April. Printed rewards of merit and examples of flyleaf scribbling, 
as well as books, were included in the display. Of particular in- 
terest were three copies of a popular nineteenth-century grammar, 
The Paths of Learning Strewed with Flowers, present in the New 
York, 1825, edition (with illustrations colored by hand), a smaller 
1826 edition (apparently never published) still in unfolded sheets, 
and the Hartford, 1830, edition made from the plates of the 1826 
edition. 

Fifteen books and prints, ranging from the fifteenth to the nine- 
teenth century, generously lent by Mrs. Jules Aresty from her 
cookery-book collection, were exhibited from the first of May 
through June 15, as the final “Collector’s Choice” of the academic 
year 1953-1954. Among the books shown was an incunabulum 
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printed at Venice in 1475, Bartolomaeus Platina’s De Honesta 
Voluptate et Valetudine, the first cook book bearing the date of 
its printing; bound with Mrs. Aresty’s copy is a fifteenth-century 
manuscript copy of the De Re Coquinaria, a collection of recipes 
put together during the third century by Caelius Apicius, member 
of a celebrated family of Roman epicures. Other outstanding items 
included a copy of the scarce London, 1599, edition of Henry 
Buttes’ Dyets Dry Dinner, a scholarly treatise on the dietary value 
of certain foods; an early seventeenth-century manuscript cook 
book containing the ownership notation of William Daile, inn- 
keeper of the “Golden Bore in Chepeside”’; the first edition (Paris, 
1826) and the first illustrated edition (Paris, 1848) of Brillat-Sava- 
rin’s Physiologie Du Gott. 


EXHIBITIONS 


The exhibitions in the main gallery during the past year were: 
“Cultural Traditions of Islam,” September-October (see Chronicle, 
XV, No. 1 [Autumn 1953], 39-41); “The World Spread Before 
You,” an exhibition of maps, November-December (see Chronicle, 
XV, No. 2 [Winter 1954], 101-103); “ “Ihe Graver and the Pen,’ 
Renaissance Emblems and Their Ramifications,” February-March 
(see Chronicle, XV, No. 2 [Winter 1954], 55); and finally, in May 
and June, “The Rittenhouse Orrery, 1767-1954, Princeton’s Eight- 
eenth-Century Planetarium.” In connection with the exhibition 
of emblem-books an informal symposium on “Emblems in Art and 
Literature” was held on the evening of March 12. The speakers at 
this gathering, which attracted many art historians and literary 
scholars from several neighboring universities as well as from 
Princeton, were Erwin Panofsky of the Institute for Advanced 
Study, Philip Hofer of the Harvard College Library, Sinclair Ham- 
ilton, Chairman of the Friends of the Princeton Library, Blanchard 
Bates of the Department of Modern Languages, and Durant Rob- 
ertson, Jr. of the Department of English. The Rittenhouse Orrery 
exhibition was formally opened on the evening of May 19 at an- 
other well-attended gathering which included members of the 
Friends of the Observatory and many guests from the Philadelphia 
region. On both these occasions refreshments were served in the 
Manuscripts Room adjoining the exhibition gallery. 
Princetoniana Room exhibitions have been devoted to Jonathan 
Edwards (see Chronicle, XV, No. 2 [Winter 1953], 69-89); “Lot- 
teries in Princeton’s History” (based on the article by Philip G. 
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Nordell, Chronicle, XV, No. 1 [Autumn 1953], 16-37); “The Timid 
Soul and Others,” original drawings by H. T. Webster, lent by 
Mrs. Webster; “Off-Campus Princeton,” monotypes by Gwyneth 
King; and ‘New and Notable,” a selection of books, manuscripts 
and prints acquired by the Library during the past year. 

Exhibits in the Graphic Arts room are described above in the 
note on the activities of this division. Theatre Collection displays 
have included ““Theatre—U.S.A. and Canada, Summer 1953,” and 
an exhibition of Chinese shadow-play figures selected from the col- 
lection of more than 2,500 such pieces in the Gest Oriental Li- 
brary. These were supplemented by Turkish shadow-play figures 
lent by Prof. L. V. Thomas and David Richardson. In connection 
with the display a talk was given, on the afternoon of May 20, by 
Dr. Hu Shih, honorary curator of the Gest Library, and a demon- 
stration of the shadow-play figures was performed by William E. 
Weber ’54. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


ALICE FORD, editor of Audubon’s Animals (1951) and Audubon’s 
Butterflies, Moths, and Other Studies (1952), is preparing a study 
of the Audubon family. 


GEORGE R. LOEHR, at present a member of the Princeton Library 
staff, was born in China and taught at Yenching University in 
Peking from 1925 to 1946. His Giuseppe Castiglione (Rome, 1940) 
is a study of the Jesuit painter and architect who worked at the 
Manchu court from 1715 to 1766. 


DOROTHEA KINGSLAND, a resident of Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire, is at work on a book about Ridgely Torrence. 


ALLISON DELARUE ’28, who has written extensively on the dance, 
has a fine “Ballet Americana” collection which includes materials 
on Fanny Elssler. ; 
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THE RIDGELY TORRENCE COLLECTION 


Ridgely Torrence, Princeton ’97, poet, playwright, editor, was 
also a born archivist. Records of all sorts fascinated him—old fam- 
ily letters and diaries, genealogical trees, daguerreotypes, Revolu- 
tionary and Civil War documents. All of these having already been 
preserved by his family, were watched ovér by him throughout 
his lifetime. In addition, although he lived in New York City and 
these records were far off in his native Ohio, he gradually added to 
them his own literary and personal papers. As a very young man, 
he would send home his correspondence and his manuscripts, week 
by week, instructing his enthusiastic family to take qare of them 
for him. 

Even while he lived in cramped city lodgings, he managed 
somehow to save leaflets, clippings, programs and evrything else 
that caught his attention, and as all phases of life roused his curi- 
osity, his hoard was remarkably varied. You have the feeling, when 
looking over his papers, that he could not bear to throw away any- 
thing that had once been a part of his life—even the saddest re- 
minders. The most casual memorandum about a Negto song or a 
humorous story or a scientific oddity was preserved as carefully as 
those poetic manuscripts of his own which in certain instances he 
meditated upon and polished for nearly fifty of his seventy-six years. 

All of these papers, Ridgely Torrence’s own reflecting the first 
half of our century, his family’s going back a hundred years, and 
those of his wife, Olivia Howard Dunbar, have been gathered 
together in twenty boxes and two trunks to form the Torrence 
Collection. The Torrence papers have been given to the Library 
by the estates of Ridgely and Olivia Dunbar Torrence, through the 
courtesy of Miss Jessie Ames Dunbar, sister of Mrs. Torrence, and 
Findley M. Torrence, brother of the poet.* 


1 Selected items from these papers were shown, through the courtesy of Mrs. Tor- 
rence, in the Ridgely Torrence exhibition held in the Library from December 10, 
1951 to February 1, 1952. See the Chronicle, XII, No. 3 (Spring 1951), 103-120; 
XIII, No. 3 (Spring 1952), 156-161. 
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From an imaginative point of view, the highlights of the Collec- 
tion are the poet’s working manuscripts. Poems can be traced from 
their genesis in a few lines or prose sentences through, at times, a 
multitude of revisions, until the final version emerges so inevitably 
as to disguise completely the meticulous labor that created it. 
Never was there a more striking record of passionate search for the 
right word. 

The human aspect of the Collection is brought out in Torrence’s 
hundreds of letters from his family and friends. He was a close 
friend of William Vaughn Moody, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Robert Frost, Mrs. William Vaughn Moody, Zona Gale, Edgar Lee 
Masters, Percy MacKaye, William Rose Benét and many other 
contemporary writers. Frost’s poem “Stopping by Woods on a 
Snowy Evening,” sent to Torrence as Poetry Editor of the New 
Republic, is inscribed “for Ridgely,” and another, “The Passing 
Glimpse, To Ridgely Torrence on Last Looking into his Hes- 
perides,”” was sent with the mocking injunction that it was not for 
publication—an injunction that Torrence delightedly overlooked. 
Robinson, writing of the same book of poems, remarked with char- 
acteristic laconic enthusiasm, ““They are going to live for a long 
time.” 

The affectionate nature of Ridgely Torrence’s family relation- 
ships and friendships is manifest throughout his correspondence as 
is also his loyal partnership with his wife, the writer Olivia How- 
ard Dunbar, whose personality and career are revealed in her own 
manuscripts and letters which have been added to the Collection. 

Unusual features of the Collection are the bibliography and ac- 
companying scrapbooks assembled by Professor Robert S. Newdick 
of Ohio State University. Professor Newdick died before his bio- 
bibliography, as he called it, was completed, but the scrapbooks 
were kept up to date by Torrence himself. One book consists al- 
most entirely of photographs, for the handsome poet with his arch- 
angelic look was a favorite subject for photographers and artists. 
Another book contains clippings marking the unique success of 
Torrence’s ‘‘Plays for a Negro Theater’’—the beginning of serious 
dramatizations of the Negro people. 

The great value of the Torrence Collection lies in its duality— 
it is on the one hand a minute chronicle of the life and writings 
of a poet and on the other hand it presents an extraordinarily com- 
plete picture of his American background. It should be a delight 
to social and literary historians alike-—DOROTHEA KINGSLAND 
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CHEVALIER HENRY WIKOFF 


The Library has received as a gift from Miss Louise Hartshorne 
a group of manuscript material relating to the Chevalier Henry 
Wikoff (1812-1884), including thirty-five letters written by Wikoff 
to her grandfather, Charles I. Hendrickson, of “Locust Wood,” 
Middletown, New Jersey, and to her aunt, Hendrickson’s daughter, 
Miss Mary Matilda Hendrickson. The letters date from 1839, when 
Hendrickson visited Wikoff in Paris, to 1882. They are an invalu- 
able biographical source of the Chevalier’s life, and cover years 
when his name was less frequently in the press. For example, in a 
letter dated the twenty-ninth of September, 1871, Henry Wikofft 
tells of spending several months in Madrid, of visiting the Countess 
de Montijo, the mother of the Empress Eugénie, and of being made 
by the King a Knight Commander of the Order of Isabella the 
Catholic. 

Henry Wikoff’s grandfather, Peter Wikoff, looked like George 
Washington, was clothier general during the American Revolution, 
and owned one of the show places of the day, “Blockley,” in what 
is now Blockley Township, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. His 
father, Henry Wikoff, Sr., was a wealthy and socially prominent 
Philadelphian. Wikoff spent four years at the Reverend Robert 
Baird’s academy in Princeton in the ’g0’s, in preparation for Nas- 
sau Hall. After the death of his father in 1826, his guardian, Samuel 
Price Wetherill, decided the boy should go to Yale. “I doubt if I 
could have learned less if I had been allowed to linger four years 
longer in Princeton,” Wikoff wrote in The Reminiscences of an 
Idler, ‘‘and to bask in idleness under the lofty shade of the fine old 
campus, the pride of the college.” 

In June, 1834, Wikoff was admitted to the bar. He was of age 
and he thought only of going to Europe. Wikoff was already some- 
thing of a Pelham, a novelty for a Yankee of his day, when every- 
body else was thinking of making money and railroads. In Lady 
Blessington’s circle the young man perfected his dandyism under 
Count d'Orsay. Wikoff made his headquarters in Paris and London 
for the rest of his life, but he was never an expatriate. He was al- 
ways on guard for the honor of his country and countrymen abroad, 
and visited the States almost annually. Wikoff was a personal friend 
of Prince Louis Bonaparte, was influential in the administrations 
of Presidents Van Buren, Buchanan, and Abraham Lincoln, was 
thoroughly acquainted with the Second Empire, and ran many er- 
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rands for his government, including negotiations for the peaceful 
evacuation of French soldiers from Mexico after the civil war. 

Henry Wikoff first made the headlines in the early ’40’s. Stephen 
Price, part lessee of the Park Theatre in New York, asked him to 
persuade Fanny Elssler, the celebrated danseuse of the romantic 
ballet, to come to America. Following the death of Manager Price, 
Wikoff brought Fanny Elssler here in 1840, acted as her friend and 
impresario, and toured with her in the States and Havana for two 
years. James Gordon Bennett of the Herald said that Henry Wikoff 
was our first great impresario, as superior to P. T. Barnum as the 
Elssler was to the bearded lady. 

In the.50’s the Chevalier’s love of theatricals got out of hand. His 
romance with Jane C. Gamble, abduction of his fiancée, and trial 
at Genoa, made sensational news. It was straight melodrama. The 
story of this piquant escapade was written up in My Courtship and 
Its Consequences, published in 1855. It sold like wildfire. In 1857 
Wikoff published a sequel to this book, The Adventures of a Rov- 
ing Diplomatist. Wikoff had been in the employ of the London 
Foreign Office, and Lord Palmerston had played the villain at Wi- 
koff’s trial at Genoa. It was an occasion to give the “Yankee diplo- 
mat” the brush. Already talking of an international entente cordi- 
ale or a U.N., Wikoff was spoiling Lord Palmerston’s fun in for- 
eign interference. Wikoff was said to know more backstage secrets 
of the diplomatic scene here and abroad than any other American. 
He was working on the second volume of his memoirs, The Remi- 
niscences of an Idler (1880), at the time of his death. Some chap- 
ters had been run off; if they turn up, they may solve that mystery 
of Lincoln scholarship, The Diary of a Public Man. In keeping 
with the extreme good form of a dandy, the Chevalier Henry 
Wikoff died at Brighton, the twenty-eighth of April, 1884, and was 
buried in the Extra-Mural Cemetery, overlooking the Royal Pa- 
vilion.—ALLISON DELARUE ’28 


JOHN DAVIDSON AND ARTHUR SYMONS 


The Princeton Library has for a number of years been interested 
in acquiring material relating to the literary figures of the nineties 
and during the past few years it has assembled particularly notable 
collections of the Scottish poet, playwright, and novelist, John 
Davidson (1857-1909) and Arthur Symons (1865-1945), English 
critic, poet, playwright, editor, and translator.t An unusually in- 


1 For an account of the Davidson material in the Library, see J. Benjamin Town- 
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teresting group of additions to those two collections has been re- 
ceived recently from J. Harlin O’Connell ’14, who had also in- 
cluded among his numerous previous gifts to the Library a num- 
ber of important Davidson and Symons items. 

The additions to the Davidson collection consist of five first edi- 
tions, four of which are presentation copies from the author, and 
a letter written by Davidson in 1904 in which he states that he 
“would gladly see all the publications of the last fifty years de- 
stroyed irreparably, and also the bulk of the literature of the past.” 
The presentation copies are A Full and True Account of the Won- 
derful Mission of Earl Lavender, London, 1895, presented to John 
Lane; Godfrida, New York, 1898, presented to Lionel Hunt; The 
Last Ballad and other Poems, London, 1899, presented to Edmund 
Gosse; and Self’s the Man, London, 1901, presented to H. Beer- 
bohm Tree. 

Arthur Symons is represented in Mr. O’Connell’s gift by seven 
manuscript items, five first editions, and by Symons’ copy of Thé- 
ophile Gautier’s Honoré de Balzac, Paris, 1859. Among the manu- 
scripts are the copy for the printer of the collection of reprinted 
essays entitled Figures of Several Centuries (1916), composed of 
tear sheets with the author’s autograph corrections; and corrected 
page proof of The Fool of the World & Other Poems (1906). The 


first editions include presentation copies of Symons’ first two books, 
An Introduction to the Study of Browning, London, 1886, pre- 
sented to Walter Pater; and Days and Nights, London, 1889, in- 
scribed “To A. C. Swinburne Esq. in deepest admiration Arthur 
Symons.” 


GEORGE MCANENY PAPERS 


The papers of George McAneny (1869-1954), banker and publi- 
cist, have been presented to the Library by his widow, Mrs. George 
McAneny of Princeton. These papers, covering the period from 
1885 to 1953, comprise mainly Mr. McAneny’s correspondence and 
related documents connected with his many activities on behalf 
of the City of New York. A few of the institutions, causes and 
activities which engaged his attention were Civil Service reform, 
the development of the New York subways system, the preserva- 
tion of historic sites, zoning, the Carl Schurz Memorial Commis- 


send 40, “The Quest for John Davidson,” Chronicle, XIII, No. 3 (Spring, 1952, 123- 
142, illus.; for the Symons material in the Library, see the Chronicle, XII, No. 2 
(Winter, 1951), 92-93, and XIV, No. 1 (Autumn, 1952), 49-50, illus. 
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sion, the Russell Sage Foundation, and the New York World’s 
Fair, 1939-1940. Mr. McAneny was Borough President of Man- 
hattan, 1910-1913; he served as executive manager of the New York 
Times; was a member of the board of directors of numerous New 
York corporations, a trustee of the College of the City of New 
York, and lecturer on municipal government at Yale University 
and at Union College. The papers presented to the Library reflect 
all phases of Mr. McAneny’s active and useful career. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY BECK PAPERS 


Through the generosity of James M. Beck, Class of 1914, the 
Library has acquired the papers of his father, James Montgomery 
Beck (1861-1936), lawyer, publicist, and political figure, who 
served in Congress as a Republican from 1917 to 1935, and who 
was Assistant Attorney General of the United States from 1900 to 
1903, and Solicitor General from 1921 to 1925. Beck’s opposition 
to the governmental policies of the 1930's, which led him to resign 
his seat in Congress, was the author of such books as The Passing 
of the New Freedom (1920), Vanishing Rights of the States (1927), 
and Our Wonderland of Bureaucracy (1933). The Beck Papers 
include his voluminous correspondence, his writings from 1893 to 
1936 either in printed or manuscript form, and an extensive col- 
lection of clippings covering his entire professional career. 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THE FRIENDS 
OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


Volume XXV, Number 4 
Summer 1954 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Friends was held in the Library on 
May 1:7. A meeting of the Council preceded the informal supper 
served in the Staff Lounge to members and their guests. A public 


lecture by Padraic Colum on William Butler Yeats and Irish po- 
etry, in the Faculty Lounge, was followed by a visit to the exhibi- 
tions and by refreshments in the Manuscripts Room. 


NEEDS 


The first issue of Needs: An Occasional Discursive List of Books 
and Manuscripts Earnestly Desired by the Library appeared in 
April 1954. This bulletin, to be “published from time to time by 
the Needs Committee of the Friends of the Library,” of which 
William S. Dix is chairman, calls attention to “not only rare books 
and manuscripts, but also other research material urgently needed 
for the University’s program and for which regularly budgeted 
funds are not available.” “Since it hardly seems fair,” Mr. Dix 
states, ‘‘to make the regular subscribers to the Chronicle pay for 
printing lists of our wants, Needs will go only to the Friends, who 
presumably are more interested in the satisfaction that comes from 
helping the Library than in getting their money’s worth in ma- 
terial things.” Several Friends have already contributed to the 
purchase of items listed in the first issue of Needs; a detailed re- 
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port on these contributions will appear in the second issue of the 
bulletin. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Contributions totaling $610.00 have been received from four 
Friends for various purposes. John G. Buchanan 'og increased the 
amount available for purchase of the Great English Books still un- 
represented in the Library; his contribution also created a special 
fund for books by his classmate Samuel Shellabarger ’o9. From Sin- 
clair Hamilton ’06 came a contribution which balanced the amount 
paid to Padraic Colum for his lecture on the evening of the an- 
nual meeting. A separate fund for Princetoniana has been estab- 
lished by C. O. v. Kienbusch ’o6. Dr. Louis C. West continued to 
support the special fund for the purchase of coins and of books 
on numismatics. Several Friends are among the contributors to the 
new endowed fund created as a memorial to Thomas Riggs, Jr. °37. 


GIFTS 


I. Duff Balken ‘97 has presented the log book of the schooner 
Enterprise kept on a voyage from Mobile, Alabama, to New York, 
in 1820, and also an edition of Alciati’s Emblemata, Antwerp, 1608. 
Sinclair Hamilton '06 has added some forty items to the Hamilton 
Collection of American Illustrated Books. R. Sturgis Ingersoll *14 
has given a group of letters from Jared Ingersoll to his son Charles 
Jared Ingersoll, written from Philadelphia in 1797-1800 while 
Charles was a student at Princeton, together with other manu- 
script items relating to the latter’s years at Nassau Hall. 

Other gifts were received from: Elmer Adler, David H. Blair, 
Jr. 40, Frederick W. Brown ’97, Roswell F. Easton ’98, Alfred C. 
Howell, Mrs. John L. Kuser, Jr., J. Bennett Nolan, J. Harlin O’Con- 
nell "14, Charles G. Osgood, T. M. Parrott ’88, John L. Rankin 
‘92, Lessing J. Rosenwald, Henry L. Savage ’15, Bernhard K. 
Schaefer ’20, Edward Steese ’24, M. Halsey. Thomas, Joseph K 
Vodrey ‘26, and Alexander D. Wainwright ’39. 
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FRIENDS OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 
he Friends of che Princeton Library, fotmded.in 1030, is an association of 
and scholars interested collecting and the graphic arts 
increasing and making better ‘known the resoutces of the Princeton 

Uuivertity Library. It has seeunéd gifts and bequests and has provided funds 

- for the purchase of rare books, manuscripts. and other materia] which could 
-pet-otherwise have been scquired by the Library. 

3 Membership is open to anyone sabsc'ibing anaually five dollars or more. 
payable to Princeton University should be addressed to the Treasurer. 
Members receive The Princeton Unigetsity Librury Chronicle and publica- 

“tons issued by the Friends, and are intited to participace in mectings and 

40 attend special lectures antl exhibitions ~~ 


‘SincLAR Chairman 
BROAD New Yorn 5. N.Y. 
S. Dix, Vice-Chairman Trou, Vice-Ciairmen 
Lawarner Hev:, Treasuter C. Rice, Secretary 
Princeton University 
Pranceton, NJ. 
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Executive and Finance Committee 
Sinctam Chairman 


CHauncey Davin H. McAcem 
Juuian Born Ricanpo A, Mestnes 
Joun C. Eewarp Naumounc, Ja. 
© Wituam. 8, Dix Howaab ©. Rice, Jr. 


Chairmen of Other Committees 


COLLEcTORS AND COLLECTING: Epwakp Nauneunc, Jr. 
H. Rocxey 
Numpaatics: Lous C. Wesr 
PRINCETONEANA: M. ‘Tomas 
a PURCHASES AND ACQutrrions: Dowary F. Hype 
Chairmen will welcome fnquirics and suggestions 
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